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Justice in Old Berkeley --The 
Court and the Church 


By AnN HENSHAW GarDINER* 


The development of Berkeley County must be traced 
through a number of counties, for it did not originate 
within itself, but belonged to counties which were a part 
of older settlements. 

An early reference to the settling of this part of Virginia 
is found in the preamble of an Act passed by the General 
Assembly on November 7, 1720 forming Spotsylvania 
County from Essex, King William, and King and Queen 
Counties. The Act became effective on May 1, 1721. The 
preamble reads, “‘that the frontiers towards the high moun- 
tains are exposed to danger from the Indians and the late 
settlements of the French to the westward of the. said 
mountains.” 

In 1734 the General Assembly was petitioned for the 
division of Spotsylvania County ‘“‘because of the divers 
inconveniences attending the upper inhabitants of the coun- 
ty by reason of their great distance from the court house 
and other places, usually appointed for public meetings.” 
As a result Orange County was formed. It comprised the 
whole of Virginia west of the Blue Ridge and the part 
known as West Augusta. 

In 1738 two new counties, Augusta and Frederick, were 
taken from Orange County “to give encouragement to 
such as shall think fit to settle.’ The preamble of this 


* Author’s Note: “The material in this article is based on Hening’s Statutes. 
Since the references are so numerous and to avoid continuous repetition 
there has been no attempt to use individual references but instead to cite the 
entire works of Hening. 

Except for the footnotes mentioned, all other material is taken directly from the 
county court records of Berkeley County, West Virginia; Frederick and Orange 
Counties of Virginia. Most of this original material is in books neither 
paged, numbered, nor indexed. In a number of instances several books exist, 
copies of the original and of each other, covering the same period. These do 
not always agree in content. 

The author considered it too confusing to attempt to give the usual references. 
Instead she has used dates so that anyone wishing to refer to the original 
quotation will have a better opportuniy of finding the reference. 
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Act states, “Whereas the great number of people have 
settled themselves of late upon the rivers of Sherando, 
Cohongorooton and Opeckon, and the branches thereof, 
on the northwest side of the Blue Ridge of the Mountains, 
whereby the strength of this colony, and its security upon 
the frontiers, and his majesty’s revenues of quit-rents are 
likely to be much increased and augmented. Be it enacted 
_., that all that territory and tract of land at present be 
deemed to be a part of the county of Orange, lying on the 
northwest side of the top of the said mountain, extending 
from thence northerly, westerly, southerly beyond the said 
mountain to the utmost limits of Virginia, be separated 
from the rest of the said county, and erected into two 
distinct counties and parishes, Frederick and Augusta.” 
It was further enacted that . . . “provided always the 
said counties of Frederick and Augusta shall remain...a 
part of Orange . . . until it shall appear to the Governor 
and Council . . . that there is sufficient number of in- 
habitants for appointing Justices and other officers and 
erecting courts therein, for the due amount of justice.” 

A frontier county could not be divided unless there was 
at least eight hundred tithables in the upper county. The 
charge of building a church, courthouse, prison etc., was 
borne by the entire county unless the upper inhabitants 
prayed for a division, then they were entitled to thes 
privileges. 

The commission for Frederick County appointing Mor- 
gan Morgan and twelve Justices was not issued until 
October 2, 1743. At this time James Wood produced his 
commission as clerk of the county court. The commission 
was issued by William Good, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Virginia. 

At first the court met in Stephensburg and later at the 
courthouse in Winchester. 


In February 1772, the inhabitants of Frederick County, 
both from the northern and the southern borders petitioned 
the General Assembly asking that new counties be formed. 
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An Act was passed dividing Frederick County into three 
counties: Dunmore (Shenandoah) to the south; Frederick 
in the middle portion; and Berkeley on the north. Berkeley 
County at this time embraced what is now known as Berk- 
eley, Jefferson and a part of Morgan Counties of West Vir- 
ginia. 

When the Colony of Virginia was laid off in shires or 
counties in 1634, each shire was divided into parishes. 
These became the local units of administration of the reli- 
gious affairs and the promotion of the moral health of the 
community. The dividing lines of the parishes were de- 
termined by the majority of the population and then con- 
firmed by the court. 

St. George’s Parish of Spotsylvania County included 
that territory from which Orange County and the parish 
of St. Mark was formed. In 1738, Frederick Parish was 
erected with the formation of Frederick County. By an 
Act of the Assembly in 1769 Frederick Parish was divided 
into three parishes: Frederick, Norborne, and Beckford, 
“because of the great extent thereof and its inconveniences 
to the inhabitants . . . the present vestry is to be disollved 
and each parish elect twelve vestrymen and the glebe land 
in Frederick County is to be sold and the money to be 
paid to the three vestries according to the number of tith-_ 
ables in the several parishes.” 

Norborne Parish included the territory comprising the 
present counties of Berkeley, Jefferson and Morgan. With 
the formation of Jefferson County in 1801, the parish was 
reduced to three churches: one in Martinsburg, one in 
Hedgesville, and the one at Bunker Hill which Morgan 
Morgan had established about 1740. Berkeley Springs 
(Bath) did not have a church until 1878 when Bishop 
Peterkin began the mission in the ball-room of the hotel.’ 


The religious spirit of the people was reflected in the 
strict regulations adopted, and the supervision exercised 


1 Peterkin, ‘Records of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Western Virginia and 
West Virginia,” p. 696. 
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by the authorities to ensure a proper observation of the 
Sabbath. As early as 1661, it was enacted: 


. that for the advance of God’s glory and the more 
decent celebration of His divine ordinaries, there be a church 
decently built in each parish of the county, unless any 
parish as then settled, by reason of the fewness or poverty 
of the inhabitants, be incapable of sustaining so great a 
charge, in which case, such parishes would join to the next 
great parish of the county. 


Anyone could build a church or chapel and the Law 
took no notice of it until it was consecrated; but after 
the Sacrament had been administered and the dead buried 
there, it was accounted a church by the Law. A number 
of Public Feast and Holy Days were then set aside by the 
court for observance. 


The churches were usually built near crossroads, and as 
the settlements advanced along the rivers, into the coun- 
try and over the mountains, they became the center for the 
educational, social, and religious life of the community. 


For these Sunday gatherings, the people, nearly all of 
whom were related in one way or another, came over bad 
roads, often knee deep in mud, to attend the church service 
in an unheated building. The men were mounted on horses 
with pillions behind their saddles for the women, while 
the young men and women rode their own horses. When 
the weather permitted, the gentry came in their carriages 
drawn by a pair or more of horses and on the high seat 
in front sat the negro driver. He was often accompanied 
by another negro or servant who assisted him if the car- 
riage broke down or became mired in the mud. 


When the service was over and the benediction pro- 
nounced, the aisles buzzed with the interchange of neigh- 
borly greetings. A kindly interest was shown in those pres- 
cent and absent. Invitations were offered and accepted to 
take Sunday dinner. The men gathered in the churchyard 
to talk of crops, their horses or politics. Later thev were 
to be found around the hitching posts still exchanging 
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friendly jests while waiting for the women folk and the 
children. 

During the time of the separation of Frederick from 
Orange County, a number of court cases needed to be held 
over until not only the new court was established, but for 
the appointing and the complete functioning of the county 
officials. The vestry needed also to be chosen. 

On Saturday, April 14, 1744, the court of Frederick 
County, “Ordered the Clerk to write to his honour the 
Governor for the power to choose a vestry for the Parish 
of Frederick within the county.” 

At the next monthly court, the new officers of the parish 
had not yet been appointed and on May 11, 1744, on the 
motion of William Davis, it was ‘““Ordered that the church 
wardens bind Hugh and Jane Harrel, Orphans of Hugh 
Harrel Dec’d to the said Davis and that he keep them 
untill a vestry was elected.” 

Twelve of the most able men of each parish were chosen 
by the majority of the parish to form the vestry. From this 
number the minister and the vestry chose two churchward- 
ens yearly. In case of death of one of the vestrymen or of 
his departure from the parish, the minister and the vestry 
“chose another to supply his room.” 

The duties of the vestry were many and varied. They 
made and proportioned the levies and the assessments, built 
and repaired the churches and chapels, provided for the 
maintenance of the minister, and managed all parochial 
affairs. 

In 1757, the Church of England took further steps to 
insure the loyalty of the vestrymen. It was enacted that the 
elected vestrymen were to take and subscribe the Oaths: 
appointed by the Act of Parliament instead of the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy; the Oath appointed and 
made in the first year of the reign of his late Majesty 
George I; repeat and subscribe the Test in the court of 
the county where the vestrymen resided; and also sub- 
scribe in the vestry and be conformable to the doctrine and 


{0% 
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discipline of the Church of England before he could serve 
as a vestryman. 

The vestry of every parish met yearly at a convenient 
date before the first of December to determine the parish 
levies. The public was notified by the minister or the reader 
of the church. The levies were paid in neat tobacco. All 
tithable persons in the parish were assessed for the salary 
of the minister and all other public charges, together with 
the legal allowance for the cask, when the tobacco due to 
any parish creditor was contracted to be paid with cask. 
In addition, five per cent was added for collecting the 
parish levy (1748). 

The vestry appointed a suitable person to collect and to 
receive the levies. This person gave bond with sufficient 
securities for the collecting and the paying to the several 
parish creditors all the tobacco levied and had for his pains 
the allowance aforesaid. He also had the authority on the 
refusal of any party, to distrain the slaves, goods and 
chattels of the person refusing, and could sell the same as 
law directed for any other distress. 

If the vestry neglected to levy the tobacco due the min- 
ister or other parish creditors, all and every vestryman of 
the parish was liable to the action of the party aggrieved 
for damages. In all cases where a fine was laid upon the 
members of the vestry, one action could be brought against 
them jointly. 

It was enacted in 1748 that in every parish, where good 
and convenient glebes were not already purchased and ap- 
propriated, a good and convenient tract of land containing 
at least two hundred acres was to be purchased by the 
vestry and set apart for the use of the minister and his 
successors. If houses had not been built for the minister, 
the vestry would then erect on the glebe, one convenient 
mansion-house, kitchen, barn, stable, dairy, meat-house, 
corn-house, and have the garden ‘“‘well pailed or inclosed” 
with mud walls and with such other conveniences as they 
thought fit and levied the charge of such buildings and the 
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glebe on the tithable persons of the parish. The minister 
was responsible for the maintenance and repair during his 
residence and was liable to the action of the churchwardens 
of the parish, wherein the value of such repairs could be 
recovered in damages with the cost of the suit. The vestry 
was responsible for the repairs of the vacant parish and 
made it fit for the reception of the new minister. 

The glebe for Norborne Parish in Berkeley County is 
recorded on page three of the third deed book in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


This indenture made 7th day of December in the year of 
our Lord 1772 Between John Berry and Jane his wife of the 
Parish of Norborne in the County of Berkeley of the one 
part and Samuel Washington and William Hancher (Hen- 
shaw) of the said Parish ... that... the sum of one 
hundred and eighty pounds current money of Virginia... 
in hand paid by the said Samuel Washington and William 
Hancher (Henshaw)... . That they the said John Berry and 
Jane his wife ... doth Grant Bargain and Sell... that Tract 
of Land lying and being upon Exitt’s Runn in the county afore- 
said and bounded as follows viz, . . . containing one hundred 
and thirty-one acres... granted unto the said Samuel Wash- 
ington and William Hancher (Henshaw) and Heirs in Trust 
to and for the use and benefit of the said Parish of Norborne 
as a Glebe forever ..... 


Sealed and Delivered in the presence of his 
John Nevill John X Berry 
Jno Diemderfur Magnus Tate mark 
J. Skilding Robert Worthington 
Samuel Haycraft William Little her 
Thomas Rutherford Jane X Berry 
mark 


As early as 1710 the law provided that the bounds of 
every person’s land be processioned or gone around and the 
landmarks renewed. The county court at some time between 
the first of June and September of 1771, and so for. 
every four years thereafter, directed the vestry of each 
parish to divide the parish into precincts and appoint defi- 
nite times between the last of September and March when 
the processioning should be made. At least two intelligent 
honest freeholders were appointed to make and return a 
true account to the vestry of all lands processioned with 
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the names of the persons present, and also the lands they 
failed to procession. The return was made to the clerk of the 
court within ten days after making the same, and these 
records were compared with the originals by the church- 
wardens, by the vestry, and the clerk and returned within 
six months. If a person’s land was processioned three times 
in like manner, it was considered sufficient to settle the 
bounds thereof so they need never to be altered. 

With the forming of Frederick County from Orange 
and in pursuance of this law, the court on June 2, 1747, 
ordered that the vestry of Frederick Parish divide the said 
Parish into convenient precincts for processioning. 

The land was still being processioned as late as June 23, 
1795, though no longer the duty of the vestry but that of 
the militia. On that date it was recorded: 


In pursuance of the Act of the Assembly for settling the 
titles and boundaries of lands within said county (Berkeley) 
this court doth order and direct that the County be divided 
and bounded into precincts, agreeable to the respective com- 
panies of militia for that purpose, and that William Taylor, 
John Taylor and William Hendrix or any two of them do 
superintend the processioning within the precinct bounded 
by Capt. William Dulley’s Company—that John Cook, John 
Hamilton, John Moler or any two of them, do superintend 
the precinct bounded by Capt. William Pyle’s Company—that 
George Reynolds, Sam’l Wright and John Barnes or any two 
of them, do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. George 
Morgan’s Company—that John Groves, James Hendricks and 
David Osborne, Jr., or any two of them do superintend the 
precinct bounded by Capt. James Gibson’s Company—that 
George Stroud, Anthony Turner and Isaac Chapline or any 
two of them do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. 
Thomas Swearingen’s Co.—that Edward Mercer, Alex. Lemon 
and Joptha Martin or any two of them do superintend the 
precinct bounded by Capt. William Lemon’s Co.—that Sam’l 
Davenport, Casper Walker, and Dan’] Vanmeter or any two 
of them do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. Wil- 
liam Kerney’s Co.—that William Rush, Nicholas Strayer and 
Henry Seever or any two of them do superintend the pre- 
cinct bounded by Capt. Vandorn’s Co.—Cornelius Thompson, 
Michael Hout, and John Morgan or any two of them do su- 
perintend the precinct bounded by Capt. Richard Morgan’s 
Co.—that William McConnell, John Gray and James Wilson, 
or any two of them do superintend the precinct bounded by 
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Capt. Adam Davenport’s Co—that James Campbell, James 
Hair and William Wilson or any two of them do superintend 
the precinct bounded by Capt. James Hair’s Co.—that Joseph 
Minghini, John Fryatt, and William Askew or any two of 
them do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. Smith 
Slaughter’s Co.—that Colbert Anderson, John Gerrard, and 
Robert Hazlett or any two of them do superintend the pre- 
cinct bounded by Capt. James Russell’s Co.—that John B. 
Craighill, James Miller and John Lyle or any two of them 
do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. Hugh Lyle’s 
Co.—that James McGowan, Alex Fleming, and Daniel Ken- 
nedy or any two of them do superintend the precinct bounded 
by Capt. Kennedy’s Co.—that Michael McKewan, Joseph Evans 
Senior, William Gorrell, or any two of them do superintend 
the precinct bounded by Capt. Seth Duncan’s Co.—that Thomas 
Rutherford Senior, Davis Sewell and Timothy Sewell or any 
two of them do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. 
Thomas Rutherford’s Co—that Giles Cook, David Moore, 
Robert Carter or any two of them do superintend the precinct 
bounded by Capt. Richard Baylor’s Co.—that Thomas Camp- 
bell, Simeon Hiatt and Joseph Edwards, Jr., or any two of 
them do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. Benjamin 
Strother’s Co.—that George Washington, John Briscoe, and 
John Bates or any two of them do superintend the precinct 
bounded by Capt. Thomas Hammond’s Co.—that Magnus Tate 
Senr. James Cowen and Alex. Burnett or any two of them 
do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. Cyrus Sanders 
Co.—that Battiole Muse, William McPherson, John McPher- 
son or any two of them do superintend the precinct bounded 
by Capt. Magnus Tate’s Jr’s. Co.—that Thomas Griggs, Paul 
Collett and James McCormick or any two of them do super- 
intend the precinct bounded by Capt. Harriss Co.—that John 
Davenport, Joseph Bealle, Ludwick Fry or any two of them 
do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. John D. 
Locke’s Co.—that Mathew Porterfield, Joseph Foreman and 
Josiah Flagg or any two of them do superintend the precinct 
bounded by Capt. Mathew Porterfield’s Co—that Edward 
Tabb, Thomas McCoy and James Mendingale or any two of 
them do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. George 
Porterfield’s Co.—that George Myles, Tunis Newkirk and 
James Hedges or any two of them do superintend the precinct 
bounded by Capt. Jacob French’s Co.—that Elijah Hawks, Wil- 
liam Porterfield and James Jack or any two of them do 
superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. William Orrick’s 
Co.—that Robert Snotgrass (Snodgrass) Alex. Miller and 
George Robinson or any two of them do superintend the 
precinct bounded by Capt. Chas. Orrick’s Co—that Alpheus 
Gustin, Lewis Duckwold and William Rankin or any two of 
them do superintend the precinct bounded by Capt. John 
Hunter’s Co.—that John Kenny, Peter Herbert and William 
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Allen, or any two of them do superintend the precinct bounded 
by Capt. Michael Wydmire’s Co. 


In 1755 it was declared that the vestry should provide 
a house for the lodging, the maintenance and the employing 
of all such poor persons as shall be upon the parish, but 
not until January 26, 1796 did the court of Berkeley order 
the Overseers of the Poor to make a levy 
for the purpose of building a workhouse, and a poor house 
for the reception of the poor and the reformation of vagrants 
and ordered Wm. Winship, Richard Baylor, Richard Willis, and 
Andrew Waggoner to purchase a convenient tract of land not 


exceeding 150 acres, somewhere near the Opeckon Creek be- 
tween the Sulphur Spring and the mouth of the Tuscarora. 


On February 27, 1797, the court ordered that: 


Andrew Waggoner be given one hundred and fifty pounds 
for providing for the poor at the next levy. That the com- 
missioners appointed purchase the Jacob Manning land and 
house for four hundred pounds and to advertise in the Po- 
tomac Guardian. 


On August 23, 1797, Abraham Shepherd and George 
Cunningham were ordered “to receive the Poor House 
contracted to be built by Wm. Winship and if built agree- 
able to said contract to give him full receipt for same.” 

In February 1799, Edward Beeson was ordered ‘“‘to 
build an oven and a spring house for use of the poor of 
the county.” 

The work of the poor was directed by the vestry or the 
churchwardens who were also responsible for providing 
the cotton, hemp, flax or other materials needed by the poor 
to work upon. The benefits of the labours of these poor 
people were to be applied to their maintenance. 

Rules and regulations for the control of the Poor House 
were made by the vestry who provided suitable persons 
to oversee the poor sent there and to inflict corporeal pun- 
ishment, not exceeding ten lashes at any one time for one 
offense, on those who would not conform to the rules. The 


persons appointed were to render annually a true account 
to the vestry. 
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Common beggars were seldom seen for all “Able Bodied 
Persons” found loitering, wandering, begging, neglecting 
to labor, or those who left their families without means of 
subsistence, etc., were deemed rogues and vagabonds and 
treated as such. 


Anyone found begging within the parish was taken into 
the House for Poor Persons for twenty days or less to work 
in the field or at other labor as the churchwardens judged. 
The profit went towards the maintenance of the worker. 
Anyone refusing to live at the house was not entitled to re- 
ceive relief from the vestry except when the vestry judged 
the person incapable of labor by reason of sickness or of old 
age. The poor person was registered by the churchwardens 
at the time of admittance and the “occasion” was also 
recorded. This book was presented to the vestry for the 
laying of the parish levy, for examination whenever de- 
sired, and when necessary to determine if the person should 
remain or be discharged. 

Every person receiving relief wore upon the shoulder 
of the right sleeve of his or her upper garment, in an open 
and visible manner, a badge with the name of the parish 
to which he belonged, cut in blue, red, or green “‘cloath” 
as the vestry directed. For neglect of wearing the badge, 
the vestry could abridge, suspend or withdraw the person’s 
allowance or order that the offender be given five lashes 
for each offense. Anyone wearing such a badge not entitled 
to relief was punished in like manner, unless he paid im- 
mediately ten shillings to the churchwardens for the use 
of the poor. 

To establish a legal residence, a person must have lived 
within the parish at least one year (1748). If a person was 
likely to become a parish charge, the churchwardens re- 
ported the case to the Justice who with a warrant could 
cause such a person to be removed to the parish where he 
had last legally settled. If he could not be moved through 
sickness or disability, the churchwardens provided for him 
at the parish expense, and when he recovered, he was then 
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removed and the parish where he was last legally settled 
paid all charges occasioned by the sickness and also the ex- 
penses if he died before removal. If the churchwardens and 
the vestry of the parish where the person belonged refused 
to receive and provide for the person, each churchwarden 
paid twenty pounds current money ; one half to the king for 
the use of the parish and one half to the informer. Any 
housekeeper found entertaining such a poor person without 
notification to one of the churchwardens of the parish within 
one month, forfeited five pounds current money or 1,000 
pounds of tobacco for the use of the parish. 


Such a petition for relief was presented to the Frederick 
court: 


Z . Friday, December 9th, 1743 when William Johnson 
petitioned for the Relief of Cornelius Coghran who is an 
object of charity, it was ordered that Andrew Campbell and 
John White Gent. agree with some person to take care of the 
said Coghran and that the person with whom they agree be 
paid at the laying of the next levy. 


All the fines and forfeitures (1705) for absenting from 
church, adultery, cursing, drunkenness, fornication and 
Sabbath breaking were paid to the churchwardens, who 
accounted for the same to the vestry for the use of the poor 
of the parish. The vestry according to their discretion 
distributed the fines and forfeitures annually on Easter 
Tuesday if the day be fair and if not, the next clear day. 

The office of the churchwarden is an ancient one. By 
Common Law, the churchwardens were made a corpora- 
tion to take care of the moveable goods of the church, but 
not the lands, the churchyard or the poor. Though cus- 
todians of the moveable goods of the church, the wardens 
were not able to sell such goods without the assent of the 
parish. They could maintain action for defacing a monu- 
ment, but if anything belonging to a freehold was broken 
or cut down as the walls, windows, doors, or trees in the 
churchyard, the person or vicar, not the churchwardens, 
took action. 


The churchwardens had jurisdiction over seats in the 
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churches and disposed of them as they saw fit, except when 
a man had a seat appendant to his estate which his family 
used and repaired, in which case the churchwardens had 
no power over such a seat; and the “temporal courts gave 
Remedy in case of Disturbance.” 

The churchwardens kept the church in repair, “provided 
books and decent ornaments, viz, a great Bible, two Com- 
mon Prayer Books, a communion cloth and napkin, a 
pulpit and cushion and contributed annually something 
towards the communion plate, the pulpit cloth and bell, 
as the ability of the parish would permit.” 

The “behaviour” of the parishioners was observed by 
the churchwardens in such matters as appertained to the 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. They presented persons guilty 
of the offenses of swearing, cursing and drunkenness to 
the county court, and the court could cause such persons 
to be tried if the presentment was made by the Grand 
Jury. The offense must have been committed within twelve 
months of the presentment. If the offense did not exceed 
the penalty of five pounds current money of 1,000 pounds 
of tobacco, it could be tried in the next court without a 
jury and the court decreed the penalty. 

The churchwardens also had the power to seize and sell 
horses, cattle or hogs belonging to any slave for the use of 
the poor. They could seize, without an order from the 
Governor or his Council, any slave freed and residing 
within the parish one month after being freed and sell him 
to the highest bidder for the use of the parish. 

The wardens gave a true account of their disbursements 
to the vestry. In times of stress, we find them lending 
money to the county court, as on August 20, 1777, when 
it was: 

Ordered that the powder and lead belonging to the county 
be sold in small parcells at the next court. Ordered that 
James McAlister, Anthony Noble and John Morrow or any 
two of them, attend to the selling the same and the money 


do so much thereof as was taken for the money levied for 
Building Morgans Chapel be repaid to the Church Wardens 
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by them to be applied for that purpose and the remaining 
towards lessening the next Court levy. 

The amount in the hands of the sheriff from the sale of 
“Public Lead” sold in September was 81 pounds 2 shillings 
and 5 pence. On November 19, 1777 the court “Ordered An- 
thony Noble and John Morrow to pay to the Church Wardens 
of Norborne Parish the two hundred pounds which was bor- 
rowed from the said Church Wardens. 


Some of the names of the churchwardens mentioned 
within the court records were: 


William Johnson and William Kersey__---------- May 7, 1745 
Andrew Campbell and Marquis Calmes___-__ November 6, 1745 
Morgan Morgan and Meredith Helm__-------- March 4, 1747 
William McMachen and Marquis Calmes___-~~ August 4, 1747 
Thomas Chester and John Hardin_._-.._--__--~ June 7, 1748 


Samuel Washington and William Henshaw__December 7, 1772 


There was a strong disposition among the members of 
all classes to drink freely, though there are many evidences 
that when this disposition came to the point of open in- 
temperance, the law stepped in to check and repress it. 
Drunkenness was repressed in all parts of the Colony. 

The authorities appear to have been equally determined 
to repress the “evil habit of swearing.”’ As early as 1705, 
anyone convicted of profanely swearing, cursing or being 
drunk forfeited five shillings or fifty pounds of tobacco 
for every offense, and if not paid by the laying of the next 
parish levy or the giving of sufficient reason, the same could 
be levied on the person’s goods by warrant by the Justice 
before whom the conviction was directed, and the sheriff 
or constable would appraise and evaluate such goods. If 
the person was not able to pay, he received ten lashes on his 
bare back well laid on, for every offense. 

On November 25, 1736, Jonathan Skinner was presented 
to the court ‘for swearing ten oaths within six months 
last past.” 

In 1740 the law read that no judgment would be made 
for more than four oaths or curses at a time, nor would 
any execution be made against an offender for more than 
twenty shillings, or two hundred pounds of tobacco for 
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one conviction, and no offender was to receive more than 
twenty lashes well laid on. 

An equal firmness and swiftness was shown by the court 
in punishing those guilty of slander and defamation of 
character or spreading false reports. 

The law further stated that if any person of full age 
absented himself from divine service at his or her parish 
church for the space of one month, “except such Protestant 
Dissenters and infants under the age of twenty-one years 
as are excepted,” and shall not when there behave in a 
decent manner and continue till the service be ended or if 
any person shall on the Lord’s Day be present at any dis- 
orderly meeting, gaming, or tippling, or travel upon the 
road, “except to and from church and cases of necessity 
and charity,” or to be found working in the corn, tobacco 
or other labours of ordinary calling, other than was nec- 
essary for the subsistence of man and beast, forfeited within 
two months if convicted before a Justice of the county five 
shillings or fifty pounds of tobacco for every offense. If the 
person refused to pay at the laying of the next levy, he 
received by the Justice’s order ten lashes well laid on. 

Any person presented by the grand jury or prosecuted 
by the churchwardens for absenting himself from divine 
service in his own church could, upon the oath of one or 
more creditable witnesses that he attended church elsewhere 
within the month, have the prosecution dismissed. Such an 
entry was found on December 16, 1735, when “David 
Bruce was presented for not frequenting his parish church 
for the space of two months last past.” 

Not everyone was as fortunate as David Bruce. On No- 
vember 18, 1735, ‘“‘James Phillips being the age of twenty- 
one years at the Parish of St. Mark hath willfully ab- 
sented himself from his said Parish church for the space 
of two months last past.’’ The court decided on December 
16, 1735, “that he pay unto the churchwardens of St. Mark’s 
Parish the sum of ten shillings current money or one hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco.” 
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Likewise the laws relating to blasphemy were very strict. 
Any person bred in the church religion, who by writing, 
printing, teaching or by speaking denied the being of 
God, or of the Trinity, or assent that there be more Gods 
than the One; or denied the Christian religion to be true; 
or the Holy Scriptures to be of divine authority and con- 
victed thereof in the General Court was disabled to sue in 
any Court of Record, or to be a guardian, or was incapable 
of any gift, legacy or any public office and was imprisoned 
for three years without bail or mainprize. If, however, the 
person made a public announcement and renunciation of 
his offense before the court in which he was convicted, he 
was released from the penalties and disabilities. 

“On May 7, 1745, Jonathan Curtis was presented for 
writing and publishing several things against the Church 
of England within the past six months upon the informa- 
tion of Andrew Campbell.” For punishment he served one 
hour in the stocks. 


A rather unique way of evading the law was shown in 
“a trial of Grand Jury vs. Jermiah and Deborah Borden 
and Mercy Tearnley. The defendants being presented for 
speaking several prophane and scandulous words against 
the Holy Order of Baptism. During the trial it appeared 
to the court that since the said presentment was preferred 
against them, they had been Baptized and on acknowledge- 
ment of their error the said presentment was dismissed after 
they paid the costs.” 


The following presentments give an idea of the diligence 
of the Grand Jury: 


On May 11, 1744, Robert Crafts for Retailing without a 
Lisons within 6 months. 


James Burns for swearing within the last six months and as 


a disturber of the Public Peace on the information of Andrew 
Campbell. 


Even the gentry and the churchwardens were not exempt 
from these presentments for on the same date: 
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Col. James Wood was presented for gitting drunk and 
Swearing two oaths and Andrew Campbell for gitting drunk 
and swearing. 


On Fryday, November 19, 1744, John Grymes, Robert Edge, 
William Frankum, Christopher Marr, Thomas Weekly, John 
Wood were presented for tending seconds contrary to the 
late Act of the Assembly on the information of John Jones, 
Constable. 


On Tuesday, May 5, 1747, Thomas Wilson of Frederick 
County for being a drunkard and profane swearing for the 
twelve months past. 


Ann Funk, wife of Jacob Funk for working on the Sab- 
bath Day in the last six months past. 


Sarah Chester, wife of Thomas Chester, Gent. for selling 
and retailing Liquor without a license within the last six 
months, 


In Berkeley County as late as “August 26, 1799, John 
Ray was presented for a breach of the Sabbath for keep- 
ing his store open and retailing goods to negroes on the 
first of the month upon the information of William Keating 
and Henry Turner.” At the same time “Robert Snodgrass 
was presented for retailing one gill of whiskey at his home 
in the Parish of Norborne and County of Berkeley on the 
information of William Slaughter, Jr.’’ In this instance 
the court may have been suspicious of spite work for no 
charge was brought against Robert Snodgrass. 

The Presbyterians in Scotland had fled from religious 
persecution early in the seventeenth century to the north 
of Ireland where they became the controlling group. About 
one hundred years later because of the intolerance to their 
religion, the severe political discrimination, the forbidding 
to conduct a school, and the holding of any office above 
that of constable, and the declaring of marriages performed 
by their clergy invalid, a great emigration to America - 
began and continued until the passage of the Toleration 
Act of Ireland in 1782. 

These Scotch-Irish people came to Philadelphia and 
spread through Pennsylvania to the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia, the Carolinas and westward over the Alle- 
ghanies to the Ohio River and to Kentucky. 


1-3 
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The date given for the earliest settlements of the Scotch- 
Irish and the Germans in the northern end of the Shenan- 
doah Valley is about 1732 and 1735, though there is an 
earlier Presbyterian record of ‘‘putting the people into 
church order at Potomoke in Virginia.’ The location of 
this area has never been definitely established, though it 
is claimed by both Shepherdstown and Falling Waters. 
A very early map® locates a settlement by that name on 
the Potomac River seemingly nearer the Chesapeake Bay. 

To preserve the purity and the unity, the discipline and 
the right to administer the sacraments of the Church of 
England, no minister was allowed to officiate in Virginia 
unless he presented a testimonial to the Governor stating 
that he had been ordained by a bishop residing in England; 
that he would conform to the orders and the constitution of 
the Church of England and the laws there established. 

The usual method for granting a minister a license is 
found in the court record on October 7, 1747, when “Elial 
Bryan, a Dissenting minister came into court and took 
the Oaths prescribed by an Act of Parliament to be taken 
instead of the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy and 
the Oath of Abjuration, subscribed the Test, declared his 
approbation of and subscribed the Articles of Religion 
mentioned in the Statutes made in the thirteenth year of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth except the Article in the 
said Statute excepted, and then named the place where he 
intended to preach viz, at the meeting house of Thomas 
Hoges Plantation Cedar Creek and also at the house of 
Thomas Little Gent. in this County (Frederick) which 
intention together with the Declaration aforesaid on the 
motion of Elial Bryan was admitted to record.” 


Similar license were granted to the following ministers 
in Berkeley County: 


GVO IBMGU UIE NE ee ee May 15, 1781 
RevvbughVance oats. Jee _ ee May 15, 1781 
Rev, POUDeGOVATG =) 2.86 woh sehen ee Tae September 18, 1781 


TROVShSULMIGOKe) . ek kn aie November 20, 1783 


4 Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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move Abraham wempe... 2. oe Ss) wl September 12, 1789 
Rev. John David “Young 2..- 2-2 2228 December 22, 1790 
heve Dennis Cahill arate mii Wei ee as January 15, 1791 
Reva Willing EPL eaets 22ers BS Be Jy January 19, 1791 
Revie William: Talbott = 8 Tepes June 27, 1791 
mev. Joseph Wilson 22) Bee: 8) oer et oe January 25, 1796 
Rev homass Odelly, 22% Mee of pee May 21, 1798 


Sometimes the court must have felt it necessary to refer 
certain issues to the General Assembly, for on ‘‘June 16, 
1748, the Rev. John Gordon presented a paper as to his 
Grievances which is Ordered to be recorded to be certified 
to the next Assembly.” 

The governor inducted the minister into the parish which 
desired his services. If any other person pretended to be a 
minister or presumed to teach or preach publicly or pri- 
vately, the governor and his council were required and 
empowered to suspend or silence the person for so offending, 
and upon his obstinate persistence, to compel him to depart 
the country with the first convenience. 

“On November 5, 1745, Richard Gregory was presented 
by the Grand Jury for pretending to preach and expound 
the Scriptures contrary to the Act of the Assembly within 
the past six months.” The case was dismissed. 

Quakers were not permitted to give evidence in any 
crime cause, to serve on juries, or to hold any office in the 
government, though they could be appointed as constables 
or chosen to any parish office which they executed by 
deputy. 

Popish Recusant convicts were not allowed to practice 
physic, law, nor hold any office, civil or military, on penalty 
of one hundred pounds. They were not allowed to bear 
arms, to keep weapons or ammunition without permission . 
from the Justice in open court, were disabled from voting 
though freeholders at any election of Burgesses, nor could 
they be a witness in any cause whatsoever. They were in- 
capable of holding lands and could not be an administrator, 
an executor, or a guardian. A number of such instances 
are found in the records as when they presented 
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Patrick Matthew before the court on November 10, 1744 on 
suspicion of Propagating the Romanish Doctrine, pleaded not 
guilty and on being asked if he would take the Oaths ap- 
pointed by the Act of Parliament instead of the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy and the Abjuration Oath and sub- 
scribe the Test, he refused to take the same. Wherefore its 
Ordered by law that he be unable to hold any office whether 
Civil or Military in this County. Its further Ordered that the 
Sheriff take him into custody until he subscribe for his good 
behaviour during a twelve month and a day. 


Again on ‘August 8, 1745, Thomas McLeduf and John 
Freedan were called before the court on Suspicion of their 
being Romish Recusants and upon their refusal to take the 
usual Oaths, it was Ordered that they be disabled from 
holding any office either Civil or Military.” 

The whole liturgy of the Church of England was thor- 
oughly read by the minister or the reader at the church and 
chapel every Sunday. The canons contained therein for 
celebrating divine service and the administration of the 
sacrament were duly observed and kept. Neither the min- 
ister nor the reader was permitted to teach any other 
catechism than that appointed by the canons and inserted 
into the Book of Common Prayer. 

The minister of every parish preached one Sunday in a 
month at each chapel of ease in his parish and the other 
Sundays in his parish church. He had to administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at least twice a year. 

Often the minister bound his sermons in a small booklet 
formed by folding the pages torn from an old ledger and 
sewing them together. Such a one exists in the handwriting 
of the Rev. Morgan Morgan, the son of the immigrant 
Morgan Morgan.* The book measures four inches wide, 
six inches long and three-eighths of an inch thick and con- 
tains eighty-six pages. It is a collection of three sermons 
and a short article entitled, “A Few Free Thoughts.” 

The first sermon fills nineteen pages followed by five 
blank pages. On one of these is an entry stating that “This 
discourse was delivered at Taylor's Chapel, April 16, 1797 


* Abstracted from a copy owned by Mr. French } 2 
Wosninenh tine, ench Morgan, 2601 Brentwood Road, N. a, 
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—my own house April 23, 1797—Abram Ellis on April 
30, 1797.” The third sermon of twenty-two pages ‘‘was 
delivered at Ambrose’s Chapel June 1796—at Robert 
Dunn’s July 1796.” 

The minister’s salary in 1748 was fixed at sixteen hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco and cask with an allowance of four 
per cent for shrinkage. He also received the benefit of the 
fees arising within the parish for marriage and funeral 
sermons, “if he did not neglect or refuse to serve,” though 
another minister could be employed. The fee for a funeral 
sermon was “forty shillings and no more.” 

The fees for marriages were as follows: 


BiYiedsl CONS 0 ees) ot oS 20s or 200 pounds of tobacco 
PRAT See OS EF os Stee be 5s or 50 pounds of tobacco 
Publishing Banns and 
issuing a certificate _.1s and 6d or 15 pounds of tobacco 


The clergy were also privileged from payment of levies 
for their own persons and from being listed or serving in 
the militia. A minister received into the parish was entitled 
to all the spiritual and temporal benefits of his parish and 
maintained an action of trespass against any person who 
disturbed him in it. 

The ministers owned slaves as was shown on March 9, 
1743 by the “adjudging of a negro boy belonging to the 
Reverend William Williams to be fifteen years old and a 
negro girl of fifteen years.” 

When the parish became vacant upon the death or re- 
moval of the minister, the vestry could levy the salary of a 
substituting person “‘in the cure of such parish during the 
vacancy.’ 

If anyone disturbed the minister while preaching by 
words or indecent gestures, the sheriff or any other officer 
present took such a person under restraint during the serv- 
ice and fined him two hundred pounds of tobacco and cask. 
These fines were levied by the sheriff on the estate of the 
offender by warrant under the hand of the Justice for the 
use of the parish. Such an incident occurred in 1735 when 


11 
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George Meyer on the first Fryday in October last past at the 
German Chapell in this county (Orange) insulted and abused 
Michael Cook and divers other persons then and there as- 
sembled together for the celebration of divine worship. 


Later the case was dismissed. 
On September 5, 1745 when 


upon the complaint of Marquis Calmes, Gent. one of the 
churchwardens of Frederick Parish, it was Ordered that 
George Gent be fined two hundred pounds of tobacco and 
cask for disturbing the minister in Divine Service, ten shil- 
lings in current money for swearing two Oaths, and five 
shillings for getting Drunk. To be used for the Poor of the 
Parish. 


Even as late as June 22, 1801 the court records a case of the 
Commonwealth vs. Wilson parties and Ordered that the Def’t 
be confined and held until he shall give security and answer 
the indictments preferred against him by the Grand Jury for 
a break of the Peace in the streets of Martinsburg and for 
disturbing a Religious Society during the time of Divine Serv- 
ice on June fourteenth Inst.” 


On August 14, 1801, “William Wilson was found guilty of 
disturbing a Religious Meeting and imprisoned for twenty- 
four hours.” 

The law required that the parent of every free born child 
and the master, owner or overseer of every child born a 
slave should give notice to the minister in writing within 
twenty days after its birth with the names of the parents 
or master, and state whether the child was male or female. 
If there was no minister or church, then the report was 
made to the nearest place of such birth or the person for- 
feited 200 pounds of tobacco for every offense. 

In like manner the deaths were recorded giving the 
Christian and surname of such person, bond or free, with 
the same forfeiture of 200 pounds of tobacco. Burying 
places were appointed in every parish and set aside and 
kept fenced in for public burial. No free person or slave 
was permitted to be buried elsewhere except when other- 
wise desired by the deceased. Upon the decease of any per- 
son, three or four neighbors were called to view the corpse 


to prevent suspicion and to accompany the body to the 
grave. 
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The minister of every parish not only kept a “fair and 
exact record” of all births and deaths but also of the 
baptisms. Every person refusing to carry his child to be 
baptized by a lawful minister forfeited 2,000 pounds of 
tobacco, one half to the parish and the other half to the 
informer. On November 25, 1736, “William Crosswait 
was presented for not baptizing his male child who is six 
years old.” Later the case was dismissed. 

Part of such an alphabetized record from Morgan’s 
Chapel in Berkeley County exists today.* Births were 
recorded in the following manner: 

Son and Daughter of Nicholas and Rebecca Hinshaw (Hen- 
shaw) 


William Hinshaw (Henshaw) Born May 2d 1743 
Hannah Hinshaw (Henshaw) Born March 18, 1746 


Deaths were recorded in another part of the book as: 


The Reverend Morgan Morgan (second) Died October 20, 
about 41 minutes past Seven in the morning, aged 60 years, 
7 months. In the Year of Our Lord 1797. 


Departed this Life Mary Morgan widow of the Reverend 
Morgan Morgan, Deceased. September 13, 1817 aged about 74 
years. 


When there was no minister, the clerk of the parish kept 
the register and returned a copy yearly to the secretary’s 
desk on the twentieth of April and of October. The parent 
paid the registration fee of birth and christening of free 
persons while the slave owner paid for the slaves. The per- 
son reporting the death paid the fee. 

The minister or the clerk was fined 200 pounds of to- 
bacco for neglect of duty—one moiety was used by the par- 
ish where the offender resided; the other went to the intor- 
mer. This Act was read yearly on a Sunday in March and in 
September upon the forfeiture of 200 pounds of tobacco 
by the minister and 500 pounds of tobacco by the church- 
wardens, if they failed to supply the minister with a copy 
of the Act. 


4 The ledger is owned by Miss Ruth McComas Morgan, 1414 Girard Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. She is the seventh generation from the Rev. Morgan. 
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If a minister wittingly published banns of matrimony 
between servants or between a free person and a servant, or 
if he knowingly married any such without a certificate 
from such servant’s master or mistress giving consent, the 
minister forfeited 10,000 pounds of tobacco. Every servant 
so married served his master one year after the time of 
service by indenture or custom expired and the person 
who married the servant paid the owner of such servant 
1,000 pounds, or served him one year. 

If the minister refused to celebrate the rites of matri- 
mony for the fees allowed or increased his fees, or if he 
refused to publish the banns or to certify the same, he 
forfeited 2,000 pounds of tobacco to the aggrieved party 
for every offense which was recoverable in any county court. 

On May 26, 1737, ‘‘The Grand Jury Prosecuted John 
Beckett for exacting more for the marriage fee than the 
law directs for publishing the Bands, he exacted fifteen 
shillings of George Nettles within six months last past 
by the information of George Nettles.’ The court fined 
George Beckett five hundred pounds of tobacco for his 
disregard of the law. 

If a young woman of the age of twelve or under sixteen, 
married without her father’s consent and without the pub- 
lication of banns, her next of kin to whom the inheritance 
should descend, could take possession of all her lands etc., 
which she at the time of her marriage had in her possession 
and could enjoy the same with all its privileges during 
this period but at the termination thereof, all such estate 
and possessions and privileges reverted immediately to the 
young woman and to her heirs other than her husband. 


If a free white English man or woman married a negro 
cr mulatto man or woman, bond or free, the court com- 
mitted the person to prison to remain there six months 
without bail, and there was also a fine of ten pounds of 
tobacco for the use of the parish. The minister who per- 
formed the ceremony forfeited 10,000 pounds of tobacco: 
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one moiety to the king, the other to the informer, to be re- 
covered with costs. 

A minister (1748) could not celebrate the rites of matri- 
mony without a lawful license, or thrice published banns 
according to the rubreck in the Common Prayer Book. If 
the persons to be married dwelt in different parishes, the 
banns were published in each parish. The minister of one 
parish could not solemnize the matrimony without a cer- 
tificate from the minister of the other parish stating that 
the banns had been thrice published and that no objections 
were made, Any minister so offending was imprisoned for 
one year without bail or mainprize and forfeited 500 pounds 
of current money. If the minister went out of the colony 
and married persons belonging to the colony but who had 
no license, or were without the publication of banns, the 
minister incurred the same penalties. 

If a parish had no minister, the clerk or reader could 
publish the banns. If no objection was made, he could grant 
a certificate which together with the certificate signed by 
the Justice of the said county and living in the same parish, 
certified that those so joined had been inhabitants of the 
said parish one month next before the date of the certificate. 
When these conditions were satisfied, the marriage could 
be solemnized. 

On May 7, 1745, “William Williams was presented for 
Joyning together in the Holy State of Matrimony several 
persons in this county (Frederick) contrary to Law, he be- 
ing no authodox minister.” The trial of William Williams 
vs. the Grand Jury occurred on September 6, 1745: 


In this presentment against the defendant for Joyning to- 
gather in the Holy Estate of Matrimony several persons in 
this county contrary to the Law, he Jeremiah Williams, Pat- 
rick Mathews, Thomas Buckner, Peter Wolfe, Hugh Neill, 
William Wilson, Edward Beckett, Darby McOrphew, John 
Connell, John Ashley were impannelled and sworn to Try the 
Issue Joyned who after hearing the witnesses, brought in 
their verdict in these wirds—We of the Jury find the Deft 
William Williams Guilty according to the presentement. 
John Jones foreman. It is recommended that William Wil- 
liams be fined four pounds current money. 
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William Williams must have not only resented the action 
of the court but must have expressed his indignation for 
on the same day, it is recorded that “William Williams 
having behaved indecently before the Court was fined for 
the same twenty shillings current money.” 

When the grand jury made its presentment on Novem- 
ber 5, 1745, they again presented “‘William Williams for 
Joyning in the Holy State of Matrimony Thomas Tim- 
mons and Mary Lowe within the past six months.” The 
case was dismissed. 

Apparently William Williams continued to preach and 
marry members of his congregation in spite of his perse- 
cution until August 4, 1748 when 


upon the complaint of Gabriel Jones and George Johnston, 
Gent. setting forth that William Williams takes upon him- 
self to preach and carry on as a minister and hath no cre- 
dentials or certificate from any Bishop or Synod or Presbytery 
for the same, it is therefore Ordered that the Sheriff sum- 
mon the said William Williams to appear at the next court 
in order to produce his credentials, if any such he hath. 
William Williams appeared and produced his credentials, the 
validity of which is referred to his Honour the Governor and 
his Council. The said complaint is dismissed. 


The credentials referred to here likely date back to Sep- 
tember 22, 1737, when 


William Williams, a Presbyterian Minister Gent. having 
taken the Oaths appointed by Act of Parliament to be taken 
instead of the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy and the 
Oath of Abjuration subscribed the Test and likewise sub- 
scribed a declaration of his approving of such of the 39 articles 
of Religion as is required and certified his intention of hold- 
ing his meetings at his own plantation and on the planta- 
tion of Morgan Bryan which is Ordered to be Recorded. 


If the minister, clerk or reader granted a false certifi- 
cate he suffered imprisonment without bail, paid the afore- - 
said forfeit and was liable to further punishment as in a 
case of forgery. All such offenses were tried and determined 


in any court of record which awarded executions accord- 
ing to the course of common law. 
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Marriage licenses were usually granted by the clerk of 
the county where the woman resided in the following man- 
ner: The clerk of the court took a bond of good security 
for 50 pounds current money for the king upon the con- 
dition that there was no lawful cause to obstruct the mar- 
riage for which the license was desired. If the clerk failed 
therein, he forfeited 50 pounds current money. If either 
of the persons to be married were under age of twenty-one 
and not heretofore married, the consent of the father of 
every such infant had to be personally given before the 
court, or certified under the hand and seal of such father 
or guardian, attested by two witnesses. The clerk then 
issued the license and certified that the bond was given. 
If the party, or parties, were under age, the clerk cer- 
tified the consent of the father, or guardian, to the first 
Justice sworn in the commission of peace. In his absence 
the next Justice sworn in that county signed and directed 
the license to be declared valid. The person who issued a 
license in any other way was imprisoned for one year with- 
out bail or mainprize and forfeited 500 pounds of current 
money. 

Every October the county clerk delivered to the governor 
a true list of all marriage licenses he had issued. The gov- 
ernor received a fee of twenty shillings which was collected 
before the license was issued and immediately recorded. 
The minister received the fee previously quoted. 

In order to acquaint the people with certain Acts of the 
Assembly, the minister, the reader or clerk was ordered 
to read them “publickly” at stated intervals. The church- 
wardens provided the minister with copies at public ex- 
pense. 

The Act for suppressing vice was read immediately after 
divine service on the first or second Sunday in April and 
in September under the penalty of twenty shillings for 
every omission (1705). 

The Act concerning the registration of servants and 
slaves was read on the first sermon Sundays in September 
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and March at the church door after the sermon. The sheriff 
of the county also “published” the Act on the door of the 
courthouse during the March court. 

Another Act, directing the trial of slaves committing 
capital offenses, for the more effectual punishing of con- 
spiracies and insurrections, and for the better government 
of the negroes, “mulattos” and Indians, bond or free, was 
entered into the Register Book of each parish and read in 
April and October at the church door and by the sheriff 
at the courthouse door during the June and the July court. 

The ministers also published the day of election of the 
Burgesses and read notices concerning runaways commit- 
ted to the county gaol. 

The Act for the registration of births, christening and 
burials was read in March and in September. 

A common offense committed against morality was bas- 
tardy. It was the cause of much concern of the church and 
of the court. The early records are full of the injustices 
against women. The Act of 1727 states that if any lewd 
woman was delivered of a bastard child, she was fined 
500 pounds of tobacco and cask, or fifty shillings current 
money which was paid to the churchwardens for the use 
of the church. Upon failure to pay, she received twenty-five 
lashes at the public whipping post. The person in whose 
house such a woman was delivered gave notice to the church- 
wardens, and upon failure to give notice was liable to the 
same penalty. 

Another Act, preventing the destruction and murdering 
of bastards carrying the death penalty, was read on some 
Sunday in May in every church immediately after divine 
service under the penalty of 500 pounds of tobacco for every 
omission to be recovered with costs by the informer of the 
case. There was a penalty of 500 pounds of tobacco recover- 
able from the churchwardens for not providing the min- 
ister with a copy of the Act and the minister was not 
exempt if the Act was not read. 


The indentured white woman servant’s life was often 
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even harder, for they were at the mercy of their masters. 
The law in 1753 read that if any woman servant was 
delivered of a bastard child during her servitude, she was 
compelled to serve her master for the loss and trouble 
thereby occasioned, one year after her servitude, or pay 
her owner 1,000 pounds of tobacco. The reputed father, if 
free, must give security to the churchwardens to maintain 
the child. If the father was a servant, he had to make 
satisfaction to the parish for keeping the child after his 
time expired. 

The law further provided if a woman servant was gotten 
with a child by her master, such a master was barred from 
any claim of service against her by reason of such child. 
The servant was sold for one year by the churchwardens 
of the parish where the child was born, or 1,000 pounds of 
tobacco were given for the use of the parish. 

If the white woman servant had a child by a negro or a 
mulatto, she paid the churchwardens fifteen pounds current 
money or served her master for an additional five years. 
If the woman was white and free, she paid fifteen pounds 
of current money and was sold to servitude for five years. 
The child of either of these two women was bound by the 
churchwardens to serve until the age of thirty-one. There 
are several cases on the records where the woman and 
children were so treated. 

The author has been unable to find any legislation against 
men for being participants in any of the above mentioned 
affairs. It would seem from some of the court records that 
there were instances where these indentured white servant 
women were kept in perpetual servitude by having a child 
almost every year. Many of them dared not complain of 
their masters and when they did, they were given the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


John Neill came into court and acknowledged himself in- 
debted to Marquis Calmes, Andrew Campbell, Gent. Church- 
wardens of Frederick Parish the sum of Fifty shillings or 
five hundred pounds of tobacco for the payment of his servant 
Judith Fannagin’s fine for having a base born child. 
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On the same day: 


Tuesday, April 7, 1747, Judith Fannagin, servant of John 
Neill came into court and acknowledged to serve her Master 
one year after her time by indenture otherwise expired for 
the Trouble of his House and one year for his paying her 
fine to the Churchwardens of Frederick Parish for having a 
base born child. 


On Wednesday, April 8, 1747, Catherine Coffin having pre- 
sented her Petition to the court setting forth that William 
Reynolds her former Master has whipped her naked contrary 
to law and Prayed Judgment against him for the same. 


After consideration of the case, it was ordered dismissed. 
One month later, ‘““May 5, 1747, Catherine Coffin again 
petitioned the court saying that her former Master had 
whipped her naked contrary to law.” Again the case was 
dismissed. 

Added to the disgrace, the misery and humiliation, aside 
from the discomfort and pain of carrying the child for nine 
months and its birth, there was the misery and anguish of 
knowing that the child would be taken away and bound 
out to servitude. 

Occasionally when a mother made the attempt to keep 
her children, she was ordered to appear in court and state 
why she did not bind them out, as on 


“October 8, 1747, when Margaret Warren who being sum- 
moned, appeared and the allegation of Thomas Chester being 
heard, it was Ordered that the said Margaret Warren give 
Bond with good and sufficient security to the churchwardens 
of Frederick Parish for the bringing up of her children in a 
Christ like manner and on her failure to give security, the 
Churchwardens will bind the said children as the Law directs. 


Another duty of the churchwardens shared with the 
court related to the apprenticeship of poor orphans, wards 
and bastards. These children were bound into apprentice- 
ship by the churchwardens, the overseers of the poor and 
by guardians appointed by the court. The vestry was em- 
powered to levy a reasonable allowance in the parish 
levies for the education of poor children, including the 
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building of a house where they were to be taught trades 
such as spinning or weaving until they were bound out by 
law. The Justice of the court with the assistance of vestry- 
men also had the power to take children of poor parents 
and put them to work in such a house. 

The Orphans Court met annually in April at which time 
various reports and investigations were made. When the 
orphan’s estate was small, the orphan was bound to an ap- 
prenticeship: the boy until the age of twenty-one to some 
tradesman, merchant, mariner or other persons approved 
by the court; the girl until the age of eighteen during 
which time she was taught some suitable trade or employ- 
ment. The master or mistress of such an orphan provided 
the necessary diet, clothes and lodging and taught the 
orphan to read and write. An example of the court’s 
action is found in the Berkeley court records of June 20, 
1775, “On motion of William Hancher (Henshaw), Or- 
dered that the Church Wardens bind John Banett unto 
him aged four years until he shall come of age. It is 
Ordered that he teach him to read, write, cypher and also 
to learn the Trade of Miller.” 

At the expiration of the apprenticeship, the orphan was 
given an allowance as in the case of the indentured servant 
or custom. If the apprentice was ill used or not taught as 
he was bound, the court could remove him and bind him 
to another person. 

As in the present day, the children were often the pawns 
of their elders: 


On February 10, 1743 upon the petition of Mary Duckham 
to have her child bound out according to Law, it was Ordered 
that the sheriff summon John Wood to whom the child was 
bound by her contrary to Law at the next court to answer 
the said petition. It is further Ordered that the child re- 
main in the hands of the mother till Judgment is given by 
the court what shall be done with the child. 


Fryday, March 9, 1748, the court having heard the petitions 
and arguments for both Parties, Mary Duckham and John 
Wood, did adjudge that the said Mary’s child bound to the 
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said John is not lawfully bound and did Order that the child 
remain in the hands of the vestry to bind it according to Law. 


Sometimes we find the court considerate of orphans, 
as on “August 8, 1745, when it was Ordered that the 
sheriff summon John and Sarah Jones Orphans of Josiah 
Jones Dec’d to appear at the court to choose their Guard- 
ians.”’ 

When the county court (1748) adjudged a person in- 
capable of support or of bringing up a child in Christian 
principles, the churchwardens of the parish frequently 
bound the child out or apprenticed him to serve as a poor 
orphan. 

Occasionally the person apprenticed himself. There were 
reciprocal duties for the master and for the apprentice. 
Besides the covenants inserted into the indenture, to which 
both were mutually bound, there existed other relations. 
The master could chastise and correct the apprentice with 
moderation though it was unlawful to beat a servant of full 
age. If the apprentice became ill and incurable, the master 
must provide for him. 


In 1753 the law directed that every person bound by 
indenture to serve as an apprentice in any trade, art, 
mystery or occupation with the consent or approbation of 
the court, must serve the full time of such indenture as 
fully as though the apprentice were of full age at the time 
of making the same. Such an indenture was recorded in 
the Deed Book No. 3, page 233, in Berkeley County: 


This Indenture witnesseth that James Sanders, son of Mary 
Sanders of Berkeley County in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
hath and doth by these presents voluntarily put himself and 
of his own free will and by the consent of his mother put him- 
self apprenticed to William Patterson, Weaver of the County 
and Commonwealth aforesaid, to learn the Art. Trade or 
Mystery after the manner of an apprentice to serve from the 
day of the date hereof and during the full term of two years, 
eight months and a half next ensuing, during all of which 
he the said apprentice his master shall faithfully serve, his 
secrets keep, his lawfull commands everywhere gladly obey, 
he shall do no damage to his said Master. He shall not waste 
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his Master’s Goods nor lend them unlawfully to others. He 
shall not contract Matrimony within the said term. At cards, 
dice or any unlawful game, he shall not play, whereby his 
Master may be damaged with his own Goods or Goods of 
others. He shall not absent himself day or night from his 
Master’s services without his leave, nor haunt Ale Houses, 
Taverns or Playhouses but in all things behave himself as a 
faithful apprentice ought to do during the said term. And 
the said Master shall use the utmost of his endeavor to teach 
or cause to be taught and instruct the said Apprentice in the 
Trade and Mystery he now professeth interest or followeth 
and procure and provide for him the said Apprentice suffi- 
cient Meat, Drink, Apparel, Washing and Lodging fitting 
for an Apprentice during the said term. In witness whereof 
of the parties to these presents have interchangeably set 
their hands and seals this tenth day of August 1778. 


Signed and acknowledged 
in the presence of 


James Crane James Sanders 
his William Patterson” 
John X Figg 
mark 


Some care was given by the vestry to the mentally defi- 
cient though to what extent, it is difficult to say. As early 
as August 8, 1745, “It is Ordered that Morgan Morgan 
take into his care Samuel Harden, an idiot of this Parish 
until the next court.’”’ No further record could be found. 

Whatever the unfair discrimination of the law and of 
the Church of England against the Dissenters, there was 
at least among the educated and the more prosperous groups 
of people, intermarriage and a growing tolerance for dif- 
ferences of opinions. 

Under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son and others, the Dissenters secured the complete separ- 
ation of the Church and the State; entire religious tolera- 
tion by law and the abolition of primogeniture and entaila. | 
The Presbyterians were the largest and the most influential 
group of those who differed from the Established Church, 
but they were not all. The group included the Methodists, 
some Catholics, a number of Quakers, Lutherans, Baptists 
and others. They opposed each other but were united in 
their opposition to the Established Church. To the Episco- 
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palians, disloyalty and hostility to the church was the same 
as disloyalty and hostility to the king. 

The Revolutionary War and the disestablishment that 
followed, deprived the Episcopal clergy of both parish- 
ioners and income. The state of war and its aftermath 
was not the time for reconstruction on a new basis. In the 
beginning the church was incorporated and her property 
secured to her, but by the Act of January 9, 1787, the 
Incorporating Act was repealed, and by the further Act 
of June 24, 1799, all Acts of any kind, securing the prop- 
erty of the church, were repealed. On January 12, 1802, 
the glebe lands held by the church were ordered to be 
sold for the benefit of the people and the public. The Act 
was contested but after a lengthy litigation the judgment 
was made in favor of the public and against the church. 


The Value of Hereditary Patriotic 
Organizations in Stimulating 
Interest in History™ 


By Wit H. Danie 


The assigned subject, ““The Value of Hereditary Patri- 
otic Organizations in Stimulating Interest in History,” 
is to me one of engrossing interest, and like the subhead- 
ings it embraces—among others—research of genealogical 
records—it is impossible ever to feel that it has been com- 
pleted. Certainly it cannot be adequately treated in a brief 
space of time, and the fountain head and its branches ex- 
plored in a few days by the man or woman engaged in an 
exacting profession or business, demanding most of his or 
her waking hours. 

In speaking of such organizations, we are confining our- 
selves to American organizations, and in speaking of his- 
tory we are thinking of American history, our own State 
history and county or local history, though many of our 
customs may be traced to, and source materials located in, 
England and other European countries. 

While our courts of record admit hearsay evidence, in 
order to establish a line of descent, this rule, for the most 
part, is restricted to the memory of men and women now 
living. It is believed that the first dispute of note was the 
case of Scrope v. Grosvenor. In 1385 Sir Richard Scrope, 
Lord of Bolton, bearing his banner in the host that invaded 
Scotland, discovered that his arms of a golden bend in a. 
blue field were also borne by a Knight of the Chester 
palatinate, one Sir Robert Grosvenor. A dispute arose as to 
the right of Sir Robert to display this particular insignia 
as his own. Sir Richard resorted to a court of chivalry, 


* A paper read before the West Virginia Historical Society in annual. session, 
Charleston, November 23, 1946. 
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whose decision in his favor was confirmed on appeal to the 
King. Grosvenor asserted that he derived his right from 
an ancestor, Sir Gilbert Grosvenor, who had come over 
with the Conqueror, while an intervening claimant, a Cor- 
nish squire named Thomas Carminome, boasted that his 
own ancestors had borne the like arms since the days of 
King Arthur’s Round Table. No written genealogies were 
produced at the trial, but inscriptions from tombs and 
monuments and legendary reports were related as the only 
evidence upon which this case could be decided—a case 
which hinged upon genealogy. 

It is probable that the profession of pedigree making as 
an art had its origin in England from genealogies con- 
structed to make men familiar with the claims of Edward 
III to the Crown of France, and later during the contest 
of York and Lancaster. The medieval baron, knight or 
squire, boasting the nobility of his race, was content to let 
it rest upon legend handed down through generations. The 
exact line of his descent was sought only when it was de- 
manded in the King’s Court, in support of his title to his 
lands. i, 

From the first English settlements in America at James- 
town, 1607, and the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620, gene- 
alogical history made no headway so far as printed records 
are concerned, until 1771, when what is probably the first 
American family history, the record of Samuel Stebbins, 
was printed at Hartford, Connecticut. 

James Savage, President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, compiled The Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
Settlers of New England, published in four volumes in 
1844. He has been called the father of American Gene- 
alogy. Subsequent to the American Revolution, the War of 
1812, and the Mexican War, the first three patriotic so- 
cieties were formed : The Society of the Cincinnati, in 1783; 
the Society of the War of 1812, in 1844; and the Aztec 
Club of 1847, in 1847. These organizations kept aflame the 
patriotic spirit which is the soul of American genealogy. 
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To the small group of patriotic citizens of Boston who or- 
ganized, in 1844, the New England Historical Genealogi- 
cal Society belongs the honor of launching the first move- 
ment for preserving in systematic form the genealogical 
and historical records of the nation, and also for the preser- 
vation of its revered landmarks. The New York Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Society was organized in 1869, and 
these two societies have since been foremost in genealogical 
research and in the preservation of historical landmarks. 

A new era began in 1875 which resulted in the formation 
in San Francisco, California, of the “Sons of Revolutionary 
Sires,” the first of the modern patriotic societies in America. 
A small band of citizens met a number of times during 
the winter of 1875-76 in the office of Dr. James Cogwell 
and there discussed the possibilities of forming a society 
to perpetuate the memory of their ancestors who fought to 
make this country free. Among them were some “‘real sons”’ 
of the Revolution, that is, sons of men who had actually 
taken part in that great struggle, and as San Francisco 
was to hold a great celebration on July 4, 1876, the first 
call for a meeting of the descendants of Revolutionary 
patriots was published in the Alta Calzfornia in its issue 
of June 29, 1876. They met on July 4, 1876, and later 
organized the “Sons of Revolutionary Sires.” 

The California Society grew and prospered, but no new 
societies were founded until much later when a small so- 
ciety with similar aims was formed in the City of New 
York, called the ‘Sons of the Revolution.” 

The approach of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
inauguration of George Washington as first President of 
the United States stirred up more interest, and a band of . 
gentlemen, who had organized a society similar to that in 
New York, met in New Jersey in March, 1889, and passed 
a resolution to call a meeting of the several societies, then 
formed, to meet at Fraunces Tavern in New York City, 
with the idea of organizing a National Society. 

Accordingly, on April 29, 1889, a meeting was held and 
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adjourned to April 30, 1889, at which time the National 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution was formed. 

Following the San Francisco meeting of July 4, 1876, a 
remarkable awakening to the importance of genealogy was 
manifested, which grew with ever increasing force until 
today it is a subject of general interest. The period in which 
this awakening took place may be said to have marked 
another epoch—the second epoch—in the history of Ameri- 
can genealogy and interest in things patriotic. 

The flame of patriotic fervor being kindled anew, other 
societies sprang into existence. In 1890 the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Revolution was 
organized and in 1891 was organized the Colonial Dames 
of America. The Society of Mayflower Descendants was 
organized in 1897, and in the year following a number of 
other hereditary patriotic societies were organized, all of 
which have contributed in a large measure to the preser- 
vation of historical and genealogical records. 

The two largest and most active of these Societies—the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and the Sons of the 
American Revolution—have been of immense help. Among 
their accomplishments may be mentioned the securing and 
publication of the names of more than 40,000 soldiers and 
sailors of France who participated in the American Revo- 
lution ; promoting the work of indexing the data and papers 
of 70,000 pensioners of the American Revolution; the build- 
ing by the United States Government of a beautiful Ar- 
chives Building in Washington, where the records are kept; 
locating in France and returning to this country the re- 
mains of that great naval hero, John Paul Jones, where 
it was laid to rest in the beautiful Sarcophagus at An- 
napolis; the erection of monuments and tablets to mark 
the birth places, homes and graves of famous Americans, 
military headquarters, sites of battles and routes of march, 
and the preserving of historic homes and landmarks; col- 
lecting and preserving original documents, manuscripts, 
and papers of historical value. They inaugurated the cele- 
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bration of Flag Day, June 14; the observance of Constitu- 
tion Day, September 17; and during the last session of 
Congress, through the efforts of Senator Hawkes of New 
Jersey and Byrd of Virginia, and Congressman James W. 
Wadsworth of New York, all of whom are members of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, in response to a resolu- 
tion by the National Society, Congress passed a joint res- 
olution authorizing the President of the United States to 
issue a proclamation designating December 15 as Bill of 
Rights Day, calling upon the officials of the government to 
display the flag on all government buildings on that day and 
inviting the people to observe the day with appropriate 
ceremonies and prayer. The Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion also established Young Citizens Day now known as 
“T am an American Day.” Jointly, the hereditary patriotic 
societies of the United States have led in the movement 
to locate and prohibit the use of subversive publications 
and textbooks in public schools. A purge of such textbooks 
is now being made in the public schools of California at 
the instance of the California Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and these hereditary patriotic so- 
cieties are now sponsoring the movement to require the 
teaching of American history for at least two years in state 
supported schools. The State of New Jersey, on whose soil 
so many of the important battles of the Revolution were 
fought, was the first state to enact such a statute. We hope 
this Society will seriously consider the advisability of urg- 
ing upon the next Legislature of West Virginia the pas- 
sage of a similar statute and add to it the requirement that 
a longer period in the study of State history be added to 
the curricula of State supported high schools and colleges. 


The Huguenot Society, Founders of Manakin in the 
Colony of Virginia, organized in 1922, has been a won- 
derful means of keeping alive the religious principles for 
which those brave Pilgrims sacrificed their homes and for- 
tunes and sought religious freedom in friendly America. 


The Knights of the Golden Horse Shoe, descendants of 
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the pioneers who accompanied Governor Spottswood across 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, is another organization which 
has stimulated many in the study of history. 

The people of your community are interested in gene- 
alogy as surely as they are interested in sunshine and rain. 
Whether from vanity, or curiosity, or family pride, or am- 
bition, men will boast of their ancestors. Call a meeting of 
the State Genealogical Society and there will be three times 
the number meeting in this hall today. If we should amal- 
gamate the two societies, increase the membership, and 
combine more of our hereditary patriotic organizations, we 
would give West Virginia the place in the sun to which 
she is entitled among the galaxy of states which foster and 
encourage a genuine state pride. 

Emerson said: 


Every man is a bundle of his ancestors. Honorable an- 
cestry has ever been held in veneration by mankind. This is 
abundantly exhibited in Sacred Writ and in the ancient 
classics, and is now patent among every existing people. It 
is a just instinct that yields nothing to the animadversion 
of the cynic, and is naught but enobling in its influences. 
It inspires self respect, and is a potent incentive to virtue, 
as in a dutiful contemplation of the worthy lives of our 
progenitors we can but desire to walk in their foot-steps. 
Fortunes are amassed and dissipated; dynasties rise and 
pass away; but one’s name is safely transmitted from father 
to son. 


Genealogical research has made great advances during 
the past generation. Much new material has been made 
available by the publication of parish registers, monu- 
ment inscriptions, and by the so-called white collar workers 
during the old W. P. A. days, whose services have not been 
properly recognized. Most of us are familiar with the work 
of this group. To my knowledge they rescued from oblivion 
many old court records, dust-covered records in the ancient 
courthouse of Montgomery County, Virginia, and other 
places, of Revolutionary soldiers and patriots who were in- 
strumental in establishing the American Government. 

There is a close relationship between the intricacies of 
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heredity and great historical movements. Hereditary patri- 
otic societies may become clearing houses for original rec- 
ords, manuscripts and books which have gone astray or are 
in danger of being destroyed. These societies do much to 
encourage the careful keeping of records in public offices 
and effect the publication of records that are in danger of 
falling into decay. The same interest which makes a man 
want to look up the will of his grandfather or great grand- 
father fosters in him a desire to preserve for posterity the 
history of his family and his community. 


Those of us living west of the mountains are indebted 
to Dr. Thomas P. Abernethy for his very valuable work, 
Western Lands and the American Revolution; and to Dr. 
Charles H. Ambler for West Virginia, The Mountain State. 
These able historians, themselves men: of the mountains, 
and proud of it, tell interestingly of the pushing forward 
of our western frontiers, and of the tide of immigration to 
the west. 

Judge Lyman Chalkley in the Virginia Historical Maga- 
zine, quoting from Monette, says (as of 1767): 


Settlements were now advancing rapidly from the eastern 
portion of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, and emi- 
grants were pressing forward upon the upper tributaries of 
the Monongahela and upon the great branches of Cheat River. 
On the south, the frontier counties of Virginia and North 
Carolina were pouring forth their hardy pioneers who were 
still advancing and already settling the fertile regions upon 
the headwaters of New River, as well as upon the sources of 
Greenbrier. Others full of enterprise and western adventure 
were exploiting the country drained by the great branches 
of Clinch River, and were forming remote, isolated settlements 
in Powell’s Valley, still further north and west, and also upon 
the waters of the North Fork of Holston, in the regions near 
the present towns of Abingdon and Wytheville. 


The counties of Rockbridge, Augusta, Greenbrier and Fred- 
erick were frontier regions, occupied by a sparse population, 
exposed to the dangers of savage massacre; the towns of 
Staunton, Lexington, and Winchester were remote frontier 
trading posts, inhabited by a few persons, who formed a con- 
necting link between the Indians and the eastern people in 
Virginia. 
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Many of our ancestors were interested in or acquired land 
from the Loyal Company, the Ohio Company, the Green- 
brier Company, the Indiana Company, or the Vandalia 
Company. Judge Richard Henderson and his associates 
from North Carolina might have established the Colony of 
Transalvania, with its seat of government at what is now 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, but for the fact that the Legis- 
lature of Virginia refused to recognize the title to their 
lands purchased from the Indians. 


We have read with unbounded interest Thomas Speed’s 
The Wilderness Road, and what Mr. Landon C. Bell has 
to say in his scholarly works Sunlight on the South Side, 
and the Old Free State. Reviewing Speed’s work and ap- 
praising the influence on our civilization of the great hordes 
of people who traveled over the Wilderness Road to the 
west, Mr. Bell says: 


In time the Wilderness Road became the most noted route 
to the west, and has become ‘in song and story’ one of the 
most famous roads, of which our annals afford any record. 

The Wilderness Road is shown on Thomas Speed’s map as 
beginning at Philadelphia, and running westward in Pennsyl- 
vania to the Blue Ridge, crossing this range, and thence 
southwestward from Pennsylvania across Maryland, and 
down the valley of Virginia between the Blue Ridge and the 
Allegheny Mountains to Fort Chiswell, to a point of junction 
with the other branch of the Wilderness Road indicated as 
running from Richmond, Virginia, to Fort Chiswell, in Vir- 
ginia, on the New River. From this point westward the route 
is represented as running westward to Cumberland Gap and 
thence westward into Kentucky. 


All of these great migrations of the entire or most of the 
people from certain communities read like Arabian Night 
Tales. Dr. Abernethy says: 


Contrary to the popular conception that those who pushed 
the frontier westward were uncouth, uneducated but pictur- 
esque figures, such as Daniel Boone, most of them were men 
of position and good education. Through Byrd, Patrick Henry, 
and Pendleton they had important Eastern connections, and 
their influence in Virginia politics was of first-rate import- 
ance. Leadership on this frontier was at least as restricted 
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as it was in the older communities. The men who held the 
offices also fastened their claim on the land. 


Men and women who desire to join hereditary patriotic 
societies know that their claim of eligibility must be sus- 
tained by competent evidence; that “tradition”, “hearsay,” 
“mouth to ear,” genealogies are not sufficient. One of the 
greatest sources of evidence of lineal descent is the county 
history which has given much space to genealogies and to 
the assembling of material from which they may be con- 
structed. In short, genealogy is history. It throws the mi- 
croscope on the past. Men and women are not satisfied with 
mere names for ancestors. A name may be nothing more 
than a shadow. They want to know something about their 
ancestors, where they lived, how they lived, what customs 
prevailed at various times during the growth and develop- 
ment of our country, and by what standard morals and 
manners were adjudged. For example, it is a matter of 
record that a very devout Presbyterian who lived in the 
mountains of South-West Virginia, who died in the year 
1818, devised to one of his daughters Watt’s Hymual; toa 
son The Confession of Faith; to another daughter the 
Family #zd/e, but directed that his still be sold. 

In further pursuit of this subject, we have been somewhat 
puzzled to learn that the records disclose statements that a 
man died on a certain date, but was not buried until six 
months or a year later. We wonder why. What system of 
embalming did they use in those days? Later we learned 
that it was the custom to inter a man when he died but 
that at a later date, after a lapse of time necessary for all 
of the relatives and friends to be notified, his funeral was 
preached to a great gathering. It seems he was not officially 
buried until his funeral was preached. Again, we were 
surprised to find a testator making provision in his will 
for “my son John, who I had by my first wife” and also 
for “my son John, who I have by my present wife.” It was 
simply an old Puritan custom that the first male child was 
to be named for the father. If the wife died and he married 
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again the first male child must be named for the father, 
hence the second John. There are many, many such cases 
of record. 

As genealogy is the record of successive generations that 
created the events of history, knowledge of its relation to 
history naturally belongs to the educational equipment of 
every American citizen; and the hope is not unfounded that 
it will become a part of the curricula of the universities 
and colleges in conjunction with the study of history. 

Once the search to establish eligibility for membership 
in a hereditary patriotic organization is begun, either an 
amateur historian is born, or one who is genuinely inter- 
ested in and will pursue historical subjects with the zeal 
of a new convert is produced. One who reads the biogra- 
phies of the people surely learns much of the history of 
the nation. Many biographies may be found in the files of 
our hereditary patriotic societies, and in them will be found 
the answer to the how and why of American independence, 
the growth and development of our institutions, the causes 
back of the forces that made this nation great, and a pre- 
view of the types of citizenship upon which we may depend 
to direct the affairs of state, and whose names will appear 
on the pages of the history of Tomorrow. 


Harpers F erry National 


Monument 


By Henry T. McDonatp 


Harpers Ferry is a meaningful place in American his- 
tory. It is a place of beginnings. Jamestown and first set- 
tlement, Plymouth and religious freedom and democratic 
government, Lexington and Concord—where embattled 
farmers fired “the shot heard round the world’, and 
Harpers Ferry with its multiple beginnings, are places 
without parallel in our history. Here was established the 
first national armory and arsenal south of the Potomac; 
here breech-loading rifles were first made in quantity; here 
was the spot where a railroad first crossed the Potomac; 
here the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal passed through the 
gap in the Blue Ridge Mountains into the Great Valley 
of the Shenandoah; here crossed to the north and on to 
Boston the first troops to go to the relief of beleaguered 
New England; here were assembled the Federal troops, 
who were designed to quell the Whiskey Rebellion; here 
halted for orders the men and boys above sixteen years of 
age, who rushed to arms from the Shenandoah Valley 
when Washington was burned by British orders in the War 
of 1812. Here began The Long Gray Trail leading south- 
ward to the Upper Valley and the Holston River country. 
Over it passed the trapper with unerring rifle, the first 
settlers in jolting wagons; the unending streams of farm 
produce, drawn or in droves; the troops of Braddock; and 
troops going into or returning from every war in American 
history. From Washington to Marshall, it is altogether 
probable that no spot of like area has seen as many dis- 
tinguished military leaders, as has Harpers Ferry. Because 
of its great water power, proximity to the capital of the 
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nation, as well as its location, so easily defended in early 
days, it was chosen in 1794 by the Father of our Country 
as the locus of what was to become one of the great centers 
for the manufacture of guns and related equipment for the 
nation. In 1796, with a small reservation, what is now the 
town of Harpers Ferry was made over to government 
ownership. And so, not alone because it marked the spot 
where the greatest river sunders the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and flows eastward to the Atlantic, but because it is a hub 
about which in Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia 
there is a rimming stretch of counties, which in history, 
fertility, and cultural advantages can scarcely be equalled 
in the United States, Harpers Ferry will always be a place 
apart and a focus toward which men will turn. 

The centennial of the first locomotive to cross the Potomac 
southward occurred March 31, 1936. It is significant that 
that locomotive was the “Thomas Jefferson,” and that the 
entry was made at Harpers Ferry in Jefferson County. 
That old locomotive still exists, a prideful exhibit of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, though in its one hundred- 
eleventh year. Frederick, Maryland, twenty miles distant; 
Antietam Battlefield, twelve miles to the north; and Har- 
pers Ferry are apexes to a triangle of unforgettable events. 
In Frederick once lived Roger Brooke Taney, whose opinion 
as Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, in the 
Dred Scott Case, fanned the passions of the North against 
slavery. At Harpers Ferry occurred on October 16, 1859, 
the John Brown Raid, which was to be the prelude to the 
later armed conflict. And it is because of Antietam, that 
President Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, 
one of the half dozen greatest political and historical doc- 
uments in the history of our country. Thus the significance 
of Harpers Ferry emerges from the local, and becomes na- 
tional. From Harpers Ferry went the telegram, which some 
men call the first message of the Civil War. At any rate it 
referred to the first action of the conflict in Virginia. It was 
dated April 18, 1861, and was sent by the commander of 
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the Federal forces at Harpers Ferry, Lieutenant R. Jones, 
to Colonel L. Thomas, Adjutant General, Washington, D. 
C. It reads: “My position has not yet been assaulted but I 
have conclusive evidence that it will be attacked tonight.” 
And it was. And it was at Harpers Ferry that occurred the 
first surrender of a large force. Colonel Dixon S. Miles, the 
Federal Commander, surrendered some 12,000 men to Gen- 
eral “Stonewall” Jackson. 

Thus recalling some of the more important events con- 
nected with the old town, one of the earliest incorporated 
within the State of West Virginia, it is apparent that there 
is wisdom in planning to establish a National Historic 
Monument in and about the place. There is one unique 
feature involved in this monument. It is located in two 
states, West Virginia and Maryland. The decision to in- 
clude areas in both states was inevitable. For, while in the 
town of Harpers Ferry memorable events occurred, on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac are located the major forts, 
earthworks and military roads, all well preserved, after 
more than eighty years. 

Eight years have passed, five of them war years, since 
the inception of the movement to establish here a National 
Monument. 

Preliminary correspondence with Honorable Jennings 
Randolph, Congressman of the Second West Virginia Dis- 
trict, resulted in calling a mass meeting at Harpers Ferry, 
February 17, 1938. As reported in the Charles Town Ad- 
vocate: “Congressman Randolph in a brief address said the 
officials of the park service of the government had been 
working on plans for a park around Harpers Ferry for 
the past twenty-two months.”’ Conrad L. Wirth, Assistant 
Director of the National Park Service, assured the audience 
that the government was deeply interested in establishing 
a National Park in and about Harpers Ferry and that, be- 
cause of its scenic and historic interest and proximity to 
the Nation’s Capital, such an area would have a No. I 
priority, if and when turned over to the Parks Commission. 
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A permanent committee to promote the Park movement was 
created, consisting of Congressman Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia, David J. Lewis of Maryland, H. W. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, together with the heads of the three State Conserva- 
tion Commissions: H. W. Shawhan of West Virginia, F. 
W. Beasley of Maryland, and Wilbur Hall of Virginia, 
with Dr. Henry T. McDonald of Harpers Ferry, as Chair- 
man. 

Ronald F. Lee, historian of the National Parks Com- 
mission; Karl E. Pfeiffer, Director State Parks of Mary- 
land; H. J. Eckenrode of the Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission, together with members of the Legislature from 
eastern West Virginia and representatives of many civic 
organizations, were in attendance. 

The Martinsburg Journal of March 10, 1936, speaking 
editorially said: ‘““The area in question has very abundant 
and valuable material to qualify it for such a designation, 
with territory rich in historic interest, running back into 
Colonial periods, but with associations also of more modern 
and quite as interesting significance. Standing as it does at 
the edge of Washington, in this age when a hundred miles 
is the equivalent of ten miles a quarter-century ago, it ap- 
pears quite logical to envision it in the light of a develop- 
ment, as is being done today, 

“There is also the proposal to make it a junction point 
for highways of importance, the one coming from the South 
through the Skyline development, and the other through 
the George Washington Boulevard, which is proposed to 
be constructed linking Washington with Harpers Ferry, 
Antietam, and Gettysburg. . . . The contention has been 
repeatedly, and properly, made that West Virginia will do 
well to make capital of her historic associations for in this 
respect she is advantageously placed.” 

The Evening Star of Washington of the same date said: 
“Among areas sought are the ring of old Civil War forts 
on ridges surrounding Harpers Ferry, as well as some of 
the interesting places in this town. Jefferson’s Rock, from 
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which Thomas Jefferson is said to have addressed voters 
during his campaign for the Presidency, is a part of the 
picture.” In his Motes on Virginia, Jefferson said, “The 
view from this rock is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 
Even then Mr. Jefferson was a widely traveled man both 
at home and abroad, and appreciated scenic beauty, whether 
in Virginia or elsewhere. 

Home-land and foreign travelers for nearly two hun- 
dred years, in papers, books, periodicals, and by sketches, 
have emphasized the grip and meaning of Harpers Ferry. 
Travel bureaus, railroads, and other transportation agen- 
cies have all continued to cite Harpers Ferry as one of the 
important spots in America to be seen. Different writers 
have stressed different aspects of Harpers Ferry. An in- 
teresting one is found in the West Virginia Review for 
December, 1930. In his article on “West Virginia Bridges,” 
Charles Carpenter says: “The old Bollman Bridge at 
Harpers Ferry is one of the famous bridges of the United 
States. It stands where the Shenandoah flows into the 
Potomac, one of the historically renowned spots of America. 
Work on the Bollman Bridge was begun in 1851 and was 
completed in 1869.” It was partially destroyed seven times 
during the Civil War. Hence, the time consumed in build- 
ing. Fragments of the bridge stand. It was destroyed by 
the 1936 flood. 

Thus there were cumulative reasons why Harpers Ferry 
should hold the interest of the National Parks Commis- 
sion and arouse in West Virginians and Marylanders a 
zeal for the establishment in due time of a park or monu- 
ment in the area of such rich and lasting associations. 

The threatening pre-war years, and then the war years, . 
interrupted the plans to establish the site. However, the Na- 
tional Parks Commission, even during the War just ended, 
continued to think about Harpers Ferry. And it was ar- 
ranged by the Service to send here top men, who should 
carefully personally inspect the area and make decision as 
to what should be included in the confines of the Monument. 
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And so during the early days of November 1944, they 
came and spent several days studying, mapping and pho- 
tographing the area. At length the map came to hand from 
the Park Service showing a total of 1383 acres desired. 
This recommendation by Newton B. Drury, Director Na- 
tional Park Service, dated, July 31, 1945, was approved 
by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, dated, 
August 21, 1945. The lands thus designated exclude for 
the time any Virginia area contiguous, though eventually 
it would seem that there should be included in the Monu- 
ment the Virginia side of Loudon Heights, where a brief 
but furious fight occurred on a bitter January day, 1863 
between Union troops and a cavalry troop lead by the 
Confederate commander, Mosby. 

In the meantime during the 78th Congress, 2nd Session, 
Report No. 1315 came before the House of Representatives, 
PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HARPERS 
Ferry NationaL MoNuMENT. On March 30, 1944, it was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed. The Report 
to accompany H. R. 3524 read: 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3524) to provide for the establishment of the 
Harpers Ferry National Monument, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with amendments and recom- 
mend that the bill as amended do pass. ... The gentleman 
from West Virginia, Representative Jennings Randolph, has 
been very diligent in endeavoring to have established this 
national monument. He originally introduced H. R. 1184 and 
the Secretary of the Interior stated that he favored the estab- 
lishment of a Federal area at Harpers Ferry similar to the 
type that would be authorized under the provisions of H. R. 
1184, and that the Advisory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, created by the Historic 
Sites Act, approved August 21, 1935, has classified Harpers 
Ferry as a site of national historical significance. 

Under the authority of the Historic Sites Act, it is pos- 
sible for the Federal Government to acquire, for the pur- 
pose of the act, the property involved in the pending bill, if 
sufficient funds are made available for the purposes in ques- 
tion. The committee was impressed with the importance of 
the project, its great historic interest, and of the wisdom 
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of the local community and the Representative from West 
Virginia, Mr. Randolph, and felt that this was a case in which 
Congress itself should fix the boundaries within certain limi- 
tations and the right to accept gifts. 


Then follows in the report extensive references to the 
historic meaning of Harpers Ferry with quotations from 
Thomas Jefferson in which he describes in majestic lan- 
guage the scenery, and setting, and crowning all with the 
statement above quoted, “This scene is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Abe Fortas, Acting Secretary of the Interior, wrote 
the Chairman, Committee on Public Lands, House of 
Representatives, Hon. J. Hardin Peterson: “I recommend 
that the bill be enacted.” The committee unanimously rec- 
ommended the passage of the bill. The bill as passed was 
approved June 30, 1944, and is as follows: 


[Pusitic Law 386—78th Concress | 
[ CHAPTER 328—2d Session | 
[H. R. 3524] 

AN ACT 


To provide for the establishment of the Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Monument. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to accept donations of land, interest in land, buildings, struc- 
tures, and other property in the vicinity of Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia, not to exceed one thousand five hundred acres, 
as the Secretary of the Interior may deem necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, and donations of funds for the 
purchase and maintenance thereof, the evidence of title to 
such lands to be satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Any Federal land within the area designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as necessary for monument purposes 
shall be transferred to the administration of the Department 
of the Interior and when so transferred shall become a part 
of the monument: Provided, That the Federal department or 
agency having administration over such land shall agree in 
advance to such transfer. 


SEC. 2. The property acquired under the provisions’ of 
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section 1 of this Act shall constitute the Harpers Ferry 
National Monument and shall be a public national memorial 
commemorating historical events at or near Harpers Ferry. 
The Director of the National Park Service under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, shall have the supervision, 
management, and control of such national monument, and 
shall maintain and preserve it for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people of the United States, subject to the provisions 
of the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), entitled “An Act 
to establish a National Park Service, and for other purposes”, 
as amended. 


SEC. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to— 

(1) Maintain, either in an existing structure acquired 
under the provisions of section 1 of this Act or in a building 
constructed by him for the purpose, a museum for relics and 
records pertaining to historic events that took place at Har- 
pers Ferry, and for other relics of national and patriotic in- 
terest, and to accept on behalf of the United States, for instal- 
lation in such museum, articles which may be offered as addi- 
tions to the museum; and 


(2) Construct roads and facilities and mark with monu- 
ments, tablets, or otherwise, points of interest within the 
boundaries of the Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

SEC. 4. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the improvements and main- 
tenance on the lands and sites donated under the provisions 
of this Act. 


Approved June 30, 1944. 


Thus before the war had ended the Congress had taken 
complete action approving the establishment of the Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument. The Law 386 authorizes 
acceptance of gifts of various kinds, including lands, build- 
ings, etc. It further guarantees that the Director of the 
National Park Service shall “control such national monu- 
ment, and preserve and maintain it for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people of the United States,” and shall (2) 
“construct roads, and facilities, and mark . . . or otherwise, 
points of interest within the boundaries of the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument.” 

The establishment of this first Historic Monument within 
the borders of West Virginia, at the point of its supreme 
scenic and historic interest, becomes now a matter for West 
Virginia, as a unit to carefully consider. Harpers Ferry 
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is the eastern gateway to our State. Through it will pass 
for uncounted years a flow of traffic and of humanity, which 
will be certain to increase, as enlargement of trunk line 
roads shall be made; as the Skyline Drive shall come to 
Harpers Ferry, as it surely will after the establishment of 
this Historic Monument; and as people continue to grow 
in understanding the significance of places where history 
was made. It is pretty well understood that when the gov- 
ernment begins building transcontinental highways, one 
will bear the name of the Father of our Country and pass 
through the Blue Ridge Mountain Gap at Harpers Ferry. 
In this connection we may well remind ourselves now of 
the startling fact, that Harpers Ferry is within a day’s 
ride by automobile of some 40,000,000 Americans—nearly 
one-third of the inhabitants of the United States. Shall we 
be ready to welcome them? Shall West Virginians not be- 
gin at once to make better known to the world the wonder- 
lands of our Mountain State? And shall we not begin at 
the spot especially designated by the National Parks Com- 
mission and the Congress of the United States—at Harpers 
Ferry? We shall thus preserve and make available in at- 
tractive form, stirring historical events. More than that we 
shall be sowing seed which shall for long years bring a 
golden harvest from happy and contented and better in- 
formed guests of the State. This is our bounden duty as 
West Virginians. 

As reported in the Charleston Dazly Mazi for November 
23, Mr. Ross B. Johnston, who knows more than any other 
West Virginian about state markers of meaningful spots, 
and is as well qualified to judge of places and their import, 
as any one among us, is reported to have recommended, at _ 
the meeting of the West Virginia Historical Society at their 
meeting, November 23, “proper state recognition of such 
West Virginia spots as... Harpers Ferry National Park.” 
And the Society, composed of men and women of serious 
outlook and balanced judgment, placed itself squarely be- 
hind the movement to establish the National Monument in 
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the following brief but meaningful resolution: “We ap- 
prove the Harpers Ferry National Monument project and 
commend it to our State Legislature for the financial sup- 
port it may be able to give.” 

Areas suitable for historic monuments exist because of 
nothing done by this generation. Our forefathers wrought 
mightily and their deeds follow them. It is our high 
privilege and certain responsibility to preserve for future 
generations those things committed to our keeping. To do 
less will add little to our comprehension of our duty. To 
do the things which will add to the glory of yesterday 
will be to insure a more deep seated love for our State 
and Country in the men of tomorrow. 

Here is a mighty challenge to the faiths and works of 
all West Virginians. The citizens of the State will rejoice 
in the willing and wise aid, which may be given to such 
worthy monuments to all time, as is afforded by the Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument. 


Some Projects Which Challenge 
the West Virginia Historical 


Society” 
By Ross B. JoHNSTON 


Even the most casual survey of West Virginia’s rich 
historic background brings to attention an array of inter- 
esting and important projects that may well challenge the 
attention of the West Virginia Historical Society. These 
projects can form the nucleus of a long range program of 
activities that will justify the enthusiastic support of the 
membership. These bear on the recognition and preserva- 
tion of the existing historic landmarks, proper marking 
of the scenes of past events, preservation of valuable docu- 
ments, the need to publish material worthy of general dis- 
tribution, and the taking of steps to give more direct and 
more aggressive support to the State Department of Ar- 
chives and History. 

The struggle in the early days of the Civil War between 
the forces of the North and of the South for supremacy in 
western Virginia painted with blood many scenes in what 
is now West Virginia. An example was the Battle of Scary 
Creek on the Kanawha River just a few miles west of 
Charleston, July 17, 1861. 

The numbers engaged were not large when compared 
with the bitter battles later fought east of the mountains, : 
but here was a training ground where many raw recruits 
received the tempering under fire which transformed them 
into the seasoned soldiers who won honors on many other 
bloody fields. Here military leadership of both armies was 


* A paper read before the West Virginia Historical Society in annua] session, 
Charleston, November 23, 1946. 
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developed. Here the celebrated Kanawha Riflemen, whose 
membership came from many of the most prominent fam- 
ilies in this Valley, and whose memory is kept alive in the 
little park on Kanawha Boulevard, saw early service. Here 
Captain George S. Patton, grandfather of General Patton 
of World War II fame, received his first battle wounds. 
Here Captain Albert Gallatin Jenkins, later noted as a 
Southern cavalry leader; and General Jacob D. Cox, of the 
Federal army, tested their military skill. 

A participant, the late Cameron L. Thompson, prominent 
attorney of Huntington, wrote an account of this battle 
fifty-six years later. He was a private in the ranks of the 
Kanawha Riflemen, and a son of Captain B. S. Thompson, 
who commanded a company of Virginia state militia in the 
same battle. 

After briefly outlining the steps taken to enlist, train 
and organize Southern forces at Camp Tompkins, twelve 
miles west of Charleston, in the spring and early summer 
of 1861, the writer tells of news being received that Federal 
troops were moving into the Kanawha Valley from the 
West. He then relates the story of the battle: 

“Early in the day, on the morning of July 17th, 1861, 
the drums began to beat the long roll, and soon the com- 
mand “fall in” could be heard in all the companies at 
Camp Tompkins. There was but little excitement: the men 
formed quickly, but quietly. All appeared to realize that 
the most solemn hour in their lives and in the history of 
their beloved State of Virginia, and of the country, had 
come; and that the crisis must be met with the same courage, 
dignity and fortitude which characterized their fore-fa- 
thers in the Indian Wars, and the War of the Revolution. 
Every man in that little army knew he was going forth 
to meet an invader, to fight, and, if need be, to die in de- 
fense of his home and loved ones. 


“By 10 o'clock in the morning the column was formed, 
and on the march down the Kanawha River. On reaching 
the mouth of Scary Creek, about one mile west of Camp 
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Tompkins, our cavalry scouts reported the Federal troops 
on the march to meet us. Our column was halted, and a 
line of battle formed along Scary Creek on the east bank 
of the Creek. In disposing the troops for battle, Captain 
Patton was greatly aided and assisted by John K. Thomp- 
son, a youth of some eighteen years, who was a cadet at the 
Virginia Military Institute, and had been detailed by Gov- 
ernor Letcher to drill the Volunteer Troops. 

“Thompson was a son of Dr. John J. Thompson, upon 
whose lands the Federal soldiers encamped when they first 
landed on the soil of Virginia, and he was quite familiar 
with the ground on which we were to fight. The two iron 
six-pounder cannon were placed on a spur of the river 
hills, which juts out about two or three hundred yards 
from the Banks of the Kanawha River, and forms a bluff 
almost perpendicular to the edge of Scary Creek. This 
high ground was about on a level with the bluff, which 
rises sharply from the Kanawha River some eight hundred 
or one thousand yards to the West, and nearly opposite to 
where our guns were placed. 

“From Dr. Thompson’s place, where the Federal troops 
first landed, there are two roads leading to the mouth of 
Scary Creek. One road follows the river, and the other 
road goes up Bill’s Creek. This Bill’s Creek Road comes 
out on the bluff referred to above, and almost directly 
opposite the position occupied by our two gun battery. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon, our pickets on the Bill’s 
Creek Road, fired, and were driven in by the enemy’s 
cavalry. Before the men at the outposts could reach our 
lines a squadron of Cavalry dashed up and stopped just 
in front of the dwelling house of Mr. Robert M. Simms, on 
the brink of the hill. 

“Captain Patton gave the order, and our two little guns 
opened fire. A few shots dispersed the cavalry; and in a 
short time a splendidly equipped battery of field guns ~ 
came up at a gallop, unlimbered their guns, and began to 
send their shells at us. Soon the lines of Blue Coats could 
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be seen coming down the hill and deploying across the 
little bottom which lay between us and the Federal Ar- 
tillery on the Hill. 

“When the infantry came within range of our rifles, we 
opened with every gun that we had, and the Battle of Scary 
was on, in earnest. The loud-mouthed cannon, bursting 
shells, crashing small arms, and “‘shouting Captains” made 
a royal tumult which tested the nerves of the raw recruits 
from the field and from the shop. but they stood their 
ground like veterans, and gave shot for shot. The superi- 
ority of the enemy’s artillery was quickly shown, for our 
guns were cut down by their fire. Lieutenant Jim Welch 
was killed, and our battery silenced. This was a serious 
loss to us for the full force of the Federal Artillery was 
now concentrated upon our infantry, and the shells came 
“fast and furious”. The fight was kept up without much 
change in the lines until late in the afternoon, when the 
Federals could be seen forming for a charge to carry the 
bridge which spanned the creek near its mouth. While the 
Federal Commander was pressing this assault for the cap- 
ture of the bridge, Captain Corns, with his Sandy Rangers 
—dressed in red shirts—and Captain Thompson, with the 
militia, reached the field from Coal Mountain, and brought 
with them a piece of artilary. The Sandy Rangers went 
into action, singing a ballad called ‘‘Bullets and Steel’; 
and their song could be heard above the roar of the battle. 
Our new gun opened with telling effect. 

“The gallant Twelfth Ohio charged valiently, their 
Colonel—Norton—leading them, was wounded, and fell 
near the bridge he strove so bravely to capture. After the 
fall of their Colonel, the assaulting column gave way and 
retired to the high ground, where a stand was made to 
cover the retreat of their main body. 


“By sundown the fight was practically over, the enemy 
having retreated over the same road he came. The battle 
lasted nearly five hours, and at times, was hotly contested. 
The loss on the side of the Virginia troops was small, some 
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five killed, and twenty or thirty wounded. The Federals 
left twelve dead on the field; the number of their wounded 
we are unable to state, as they were taken away during 
the fight. 

‘Among the dead was the gallant Jim Welch, who was 
killed early in the action by a shell. Among the wounded 
was our Commander, Captain George S. Patton. We cap- 
tured Colonel Norton, who was badly wounded, Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Villiers, a Major, and several other officers. 

“Captain Patton and Colonel Norton were taken to the 
home of Mr. Beverly D. Tompkins, some half mile from 
the battle field, where our surgeons dressed their wounds 
and made them as comfortable as the circumstances would 
allow. 

“The Virginia troops engaged numbered about nine 
hundred. The Federals had two regiments of infantry, 
besides cavalry and artillery; and their force was estimated 
at nearly two thousand, of all arms of the service. The 
disparity in numbers was made up, in some measure, by 
the strong position in which our troops were placed by 
Captain Patton, who was an exceedingly able and capable 
officer. After his recovery from the wounds received in this 
battle he was made Colonel of the 22nd Virginia Regiment 
of Infantry, and commanded it until killed in battle at 
Winchester, Virginia, September 19th, 1864. Lieut.-Col. 
De Villiers, and the Officers captured with him, rode into 
our lines some time after the battle, when it was dark. 
Some one set fire to a small outbuilding standing on the 
river bank; and these officers, seeing the blaze, rode in great 
haste along the river road to offer their congratulations to 
Colonel Norton and his troops on their victory, not knowing 
that their friends and comrades had met with defeat, and 
were in full retreat on the Bill’s Creek Road. Instead of 
congratulations, there was grief at finding their com- 
mander wounded and a prisoner like themselves. 

“The Battle of Scary was fought four days before the 
first Battle of Manassas; and, in comparison with later 
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battles during the same war, was a small affair; but to the 
men engaged on that fateful 17th day of July, 1861, it 
was the biggest thing of their lives and proved the metal 
in them. When the battle was fought the men had not en- 
tered the Confederate Service; they were Virginia State 
troops, and the Companies had not been assigned to any 
Regiment. The men were poorly armed, most of them with 
squirrel rifles and shot guns. Only one Company, the 
Kanawha Riflemen, had army guns, and they were old and 
out of date—Belgian rifles. 

“Some weeks after the battle, the infantry companies 
engaged were made part of the 22nd Infantry, and the 
Cavalry Companies were assigned to the Eighth Virginia 
Regiment of Cavalry. Captain Corns, of the Sandy Rang- 
ers, becoming Colonel of the Regiment. Captain Albert 
Gallatin Jenkins, of the Border Rangers, was made a 
Brigadier General of Cavalry.” 

This brief, first-hand account of the Battle of Scary 
concludes with comment of future military experiences of 
various participants, but we believe the notes we are pub- 
lishing here are sufficient for our attention here today. 

Does this Society feel that something should be done to 
recognize properly the Battle of Scary? Today there is 
only a marker along the old highway. Doubtless this mark- 
er could be removed to a new location on State Route 17. 
The suggestion has been made that here should be located 
a State park. There is no other state-maintained park, 
commemorating a historical event between the Ohio River 
at Point Pleasant and Carnifex Ferry, north of Gauley 
Bridge. What has this Society to recommend? Let’s call 
this Project No. 1. 

Project No. 2. What should be done in Wood County? 
Here lies Blennerhassett Island. At Parkersburg, stood 
Fort Neal or Neal’s Station. At Belleville, stood Joseph 
Wood’s Fort. The historic importance of these landmarks 


is known to every one present. Do they not merit more than 
local consideration ? 
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Project No. 3. How many West Virginians know about 
the Catawba Indian Mound near Fairmont—perhaps equal 
in importance to the Grave Creek Mound at Moundsville? 
Should it be excavated under expert supervision? What 
further attention should be given to the recent detailed 
information in the much discussed Horn Papers about the 
visits of French explorers at an early date to the head- 
waters of the Monongahela River? 

Project No. 4. From time to time, consideration has been 
given the proper recognition of the part played by Fort 
Henry at Wheeling in the pioneer and Revolutionary days 
of the Northern Panhandle area. 

Project No. 5. What should be done about the proposed 
Harpers Ferry National Monument? This project has al- 
ready received Federal approval. What is West Virginia 
ready to do in support of it? 

Project No. 6. Some years ago nearly five hundred high- 
way markers were placed at selected scenic and historic 
points in the State. Since that time changes in state high- 
ways have merited changes in the location of these markers. 
If such changes have been made, it is due, only perhaps, 
to the alertness of Road Commission officials. Co-operation 
of the members of this Society in checking these locations 
is justified. Doubtless there are many other additional 
markers needed to complete the job of properly marking 
these interesting points along our highways. We strongly 
recommend that this Society bear its share of responsi- 
bility of carrying forward this project. 

Project No. 7. We believe that there is a common agree- 
ment that a commission or executive board should be es- 
tablished that would give proper co-operation to and sup- 
port of the State Department of Archives and History. 
This commission would be responsible for historic matters 
which are to be publicized by the State Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, and by working with the State Road 
Commission, as indicated in Project No. 6, help extend 
the system of highway markers in a uniform manner. 
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Project No. 8. A revolving printing fund to lay the 
foundation of proper printed archives of the State is badly 
needed. This fund should be at least $50,000. Since the 
archives would be sold, the money would be used over and 
over again. If no way can be found for establishing and 
maintaining such a permanent fund, then an annual special 
printing fund of $10,000 should be provided to accomplish 
the same purpose. 

Project No. 9. Steps should be taken toward completing 
the job started under the W. P. A. to make copies of im- 
portant county records, and place them in central places in 
‘the State, such as the State Department of Archives and 
History, and the West Virginia University. Copies should 
also go to the Washington office of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and other organizations of similar 
character. This material includes birth, death, will, mar- 


riage and similar records, and old county court minute 
books. 


Early Coal Development in the 
Kanawha Valley” 


By Puit CoNLrEy 


The industrial development of the Kanawha Valley was 
and is to a large extent dependent upon salt brine. Before 
the white men ever saw the Kanawha River, Indians and 
wild animals visited the “licks” at and near Malden. While 
Washington was serving his second term as President, 
Elisha Brooks began the first commercial production of 
salt at his furnace consisting of a dozen small kettles, a 
few miles east of Charleston near the mouth of Campbells 
Creek. The industry grew to such proportions that in 1818, 
there was formed in Charleston the first trust organized 
in the United States. 

In 1808, salt producers began looking for new markets. 
Two hundred miles down stream was Cincinnati where 
meat packing had become a large business. The red salt 
produced in the Kanawha Valley was considered the best 
preservative that could be found. The first shipment of salt 
was put in boxes and tubs which were lashed to a log raft 
and floated down the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers to the 
Queen City. Then came flatboats which slowly wended 
their way around curves and through narrow channels in 
the Kanawha, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers. I have a re- 
newal pilot’s license issued to my grandfather, February 
13, 1869, which authorized him to operate steamboats on 
the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers from Cairo to the head of 
navigation on the Kanawha. When I was a small boy he 
told me about taking flatboats piled high with barrels of 
salt as far south as New Orleans. He would sell the salt 
and the boat, and then he and his crew would come back 


* A paper read before the West Virginia Historical Society in annual session, 
Charleston, November 23, 1946. 
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by stagecoach or walk. He said that at one time when he 
arrived in New Orleans there was an epidemic of yellow 
fever. The people had erected high poles in different parts 
of the city on which they had tied large pieces of fresh 
meat. They had the mistaken notion that the disease would 
leave the people and infect the meat. 

With the development of river traffic came other in- 
dustries. One of them was the manufacture of barrels. My 
father was a cooper before the Civil War and assisted in 
making thousands of barrels in which to ship salt. In ad- 
dition, large boatyards were established at the mouth of 
Elk and along the Kanawha River. Wood yards were also 
established to provide fuel for homes, furnaces, and later 
for river steamboats and tugs. 

The salt manufacturers knew that coal seams were to 
be found on their property, because small coal banks had 
been opened to supply their blacksmith shops. Since the 
wood supply was so plentiful, they did not take the trouble 
to mine coal for use in evaporating their salt until 1817. 
In that year John P. Turner, who had come to the Valley 
from New York two years before that date, opened a small 
niine at the mouth of Burning Spring Branch about seven 
miles east of Charleston. It is believed that he made a con- 
tract with David Ruffner to supply coal for his salt furnace. 

The first written report of the discovery of coal in West 
Virginia was by John Peter Salley who made an explor- 
ation across the Allegheny Mountains in 1742 and wrote 
in his journal of an outcropping of coal which he found 
on Coal River in Boone County. Later, in 1770, Washing- 
ton wrote in his diary of the discovery of coal in Mason 
County. 

In 1781, Thomas Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 
wrote: “In the western Country coal is known to be in so 
many places, as to have induced the opinion, that the whole 
tract between the Laurel Mountain, Mississippi (sic) and 
Ohio, yields coal.” Then on October 20, 1790, the Virginia 
Gazette published an advertisement which offered for sale 
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10,000 acres of land on the Kanawha River “within an 
easy distance of an inexhaustable quantity of coal.” 

With the rapid development of the salt industry, and 
the utilization of coal as a fuel in the furnaces, enter- 
prising men entered the coal business. It was easy to mine 
because it was near the surface. The first openings were 
small coal banks. Slaves carried the coal from the mine to 
the furnace in baskets. My father told me that after the 
mines were opened, slaves would get on their hands and 
knees, place their heads against the small coal cars and 
push them in and out of the banks. Later Thomas Fields 
used oxen to pull his cars in and out of the mine. Then 
came ponies and mules. It has not been so many years since 
electric motors and other mechanical facilities supplanted 
the stubborn mule. In some small mines mules are still 
used. 

Soon the mining of coal became too intricate and diff- 
cult for slave labor. In the Kanawha Spectator of August 
21, 1821, there was an advertisement which read: “Col- 
liers Wanting. From 10 to 20 steady and industrious men, 
who understand digging coal, may obtain high wages in 
Kenhawa for that business, if immediate application be 
made to Dr. Putany, or any other manufacturers of salt 
who use coal at their furnaces.” 

Six years later thirty-four salt makers were producing 
67,800 tons of coal annually. Patrick Donnally operated 
a mine on the south side of the Kanawha River about one 
mile below Malden. Major James Brown had a mine on 
the north side of the river about one-half mile above 
Charleston. Thomas Field and David Brooks opened a 
mine on the North side of the river about half way be- . 
tween Charleston and Malden. The Faurer mine was lo- 
cated in what is now Kanawha City. For the most part 
these are family names which continue to be well known 
in this valley. The Donnallys, Ruffners, Brooks families 
continue to live here and streets in Charleston are named 
for these pioneers. 


14 - 
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After the first successful steamboats was built by Fulton 
in 1807, industrialists in the Kanawha Valley saw the 
advantage of this means of transportation. In 1823, Andrew 
Donnally and Isaac Noyes had a steamboat built in Wheel- 
ing at a cost of $35,000 which they christened the Eliza. 
It was seven years later before the first towboat, the Enter- 
prise, was put in service on the Kanawha. The old flatboats 
became barges. Instead of selling them, when the salt had 
been sold, they were brought back by the towboat. 


The Kanawha was navigable for at least eight months 
in the year. Salt manufacturers sent their boats out when 
the river was high. Coal producers were at a disadvantage; 
their product must reach the Cincinnati market during the 
fall months when there was a demand for fuel. 


The United States Treasury Department report of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1830 on salt production listed estimated coal being 
used by furnaces at 63,200 net tons. This was a large 
amount of fuel for that day. The Kaxawha Banner for 
September 2, 1832, carried a reprint from the Vew England 
Magazine for July of that year by an anonymous writer 
under the heading, ‘““An Excursion from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to the White Sulphur Springs in Virginia.’’ The writer 
left the boat at Guyandotte (now a part of Huntington) 
and traveled by stagecoach over the James River and 
KKanawha Turnpike. He wrote about Charleston ‘‘on the 
eastern bank of the Kanawha. Everyone knows that it is 
the most considerable Saline in the Mississippi Valley, 
furnishing in common years, more than a million bushels 
of salt. The manufacturing is the simplest and coarsest 
process. Troughs hollowed from the trunks of trees are the 
chief vessels. The water is found directly along the margin 
of the river and is obtained from perforations made by 
drilling three or four hundred feet. It is raised into vats 
... to evaporatories .. . where it is evaporated by furnaces, 
heated by coal, dug from the mountains which rise on 
either hand. The manufacturers are at short intervals on 
either side of the river for ten miles from Charleston. The 
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very air for this distance, is blackened and rendered un- 
pleasant to the lungs and senses, by the fumes of decom- 
posed salt and pit coal. I have not before observed an- 
thracite coal in the western country. But this coal to my 
eye, seemed of this class.” This statement was written more 
than one hundred years ago. 

At the time the traveler was making his observations of 
the smoke nuisance in the Kanawha Valley, Donnally, 
Noyes, and Patrick were installing new and improved vats 
and furnaces to manufacture alum salt. Asa result of the 
improved quality the demand for Kanawha salt became 
greater than that from any other salines. An editorial on 
this process reads: “Heretofore the entire quantity of salt 
manufactured on the river, amounting to about one million 
bushels per annum, has been made by the agency of fire 
supplied by stone coal.” 

The first commercial coal company in the Kanawha Val- 
ley to be incorporated by the Virginia Assembly was on 
March 10, 1834. The Assembly ordered that books be 
opened in Charleston for subscriptions of stock in the 
Ohio Coal Mining Company. Mines were to be opened by 
this company along the Kanawha and its tributaries and 
on the Ohio River at the mouth of the Kanawha. Thirteen 
years later the name was changed to the Falling Rock 
Coal Mining Company. 

At Kanawha Falls, Colonel Aaron Stockton operated 
the well known Stockton’s Tavern. He branched out and 
decided to get into the coal business. In 1836, this enter- 
prising man, loaded a number of flatboats at a mine at 
Cannelton. He sent what is claimed to be the first ship- 
ment of coal out of the Valley down the river to Cin-. 
cinnati. Some sources claim his shipment, or part of it, 
went to New Orleans. At any rate this pioneering effort 
to market coal found others following suit. 

The same year (1836), Professor William B. Rogers 
of the University of Virginia made a geological report 
to the Assembly. His survey included the Kanawha Valley. 
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In his report he said: “On the Great Kanawha, wells (salt) 
of various depths, rarely exceeding 400 feet, have been 
sunk on both sides of the river above Charleston, through 
out a distance of more than twelve miles . . . The im- 
portance and value of the Salines in this vicinity, may 
be inferred from the fact that about three million bushels 
of salt are now annually made from them, and that in 
the manufacture of this article alone, more than twice the 
quantity of coal is consumed every year than is furnished 
by all the coal mines of eastern Virginia put together. This 
coal being produced from the hills adjacent to the salt 
furnaces is obtained at comparatively little cost; presenting 
the example of the fortunate adaptation of the resources 
of a region to each other, of which few equally remarkable 
are to be met with anywhere in the world. Enterprise 
incited by so happy a combination of advantages could 
not fail of bestowing upon a region which is thus blessed, 
and, we therefore, find throughout the whole extent of the 
valley, where the salt manufacture is pursued, and even 
over a wide extent of the country connected indirectly 
with its operations, a wide degree of activity and industry 
and wealth, which we would in vain look for in our rural 
districts generally, and which, when first beheld after 
quitting the wild and unhabited regions by which the 
traveller from the east approached the Kanawha, cannot 
fail to kindle in his mind a vivid sentiment of pride, 
astonishment and pleasure.’" 

This report attracted wide attention. Speculators and 
industrialists became interested in the vast resources which 
were so well located. In addition, the Virginia Assembly 
which met the following December passed some laws 
which greatly affected the Kanawha Valley. One of the 
most important as far as this territory was concerned 
related to the incorporation of mining and manufacturing 
companies; another one had to do with inspection of alum 
salt on the Kanawha; another provided for the establish- 


1 William B. Rogers, Report o 
yinia, 1836, p. 49. 
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ment of Charleston’s first bank; and another act gave per- 
mission for the incorporation of the West Virginia Iron 
and Mining and Manufacturing Company. 

In 1840, the western counties of Virginia produced 289,- 
698 gross tons of coal. The total amount of coal produced 
in the entire state that year was 379,369. In other words, 
the eastern section of Virginia produced only 89,671 gross 
tons of coal. This indicated the advantage of the salt in- 
dustry and the value of the Great Kanawha River as a 
transportation medium. 

In the next eight years coal development in the Valley 
made little progress. Speculators tried to interest eastern 
and European capital in lands along the Kanawha, Coal, 
Elk, New and Ohio Rivers. Mines were opening in the 
Ohio and Pittsburgh fields and were attempting ship- 
ments to Cincinnati. Frequent loss of boats on the Ohio 
discouraged the operators in those fields. 

In far-off Scotland the process of producing lighting 
and lubricating oil from cannel coal was being developed. 
In fact, there is where the name “cannel”’ originated, be- 
cause the Scots claimed it burned like a candle. The process 
of extracting oil from cannel coal had possibly a greater 
effect on the development and prosperity of the Kanawha 
Valley prior to the Civil War than any one factor. 

The year 1848 was an eventful one. Colonel Stockton 
who had started the exporting of coal by flatboats, dis- 
covered a vein of cannel coal below Smithers Creek that 
was seven feet thick. In Scotland they found only shallow 
veins. While the business and industrial people in eastern 
Virginia were selling stock in gold mining companies to 
be located in Goochland and adjoining counties, people . 
in the western section were finding real gold in the form 
of cannel coal in their poor hill land. 

On March 4, 1848, the Virginia Assembly incorporated 
the West Virginia Coal Mining Company with C. M. 
Conrad, Levin M. Powell, William A. Bradley, Thomas 
S. A. Mathews, and Robert A. Thompson as incorporators. 
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This company was authorized to operate mining interests 
in Kanawha, Boone, Logan, Cabell, Wayne and Mason 
Counties. It was also authorized to construct slack water 
navigation along the Elk and to build rail and tramroads 
to that river. Edward Kenna, grandfather of Jo Kenna, 
member of the West Virginia Supreme Court, reported 
in 1855 that this company had shipped large quantities of 
coal. 

The following year, William Harrison Edwards, al- 
ready internationally known as a naturalist, came to the 
Kanawha Valley to inspect large tracts of land which his 
family had purchased from promoters. While prospecting 
for coal, developing large business interests, and accumu- 
lating a large fortune, Edwards found time to complete 
his monumental work, The Butterflies of North America, 
which still remains an authoritative treatise on this subject. 

The same year the Assembly incorporated the Virginia 
Cannel Coal Company with William M. Peyton as presi- 
dent. It owned lands at what is now Peytona in Boone 
County. This company was authorized to develop the Coal 
River Navigation Company and to construct locks and 
dams along the river. It was also permitted to incorporate 
the first telegraph service from Gallipolis, Ohio to the 
Kanawha Salines. 

The session of the Assembly in 1850, added four more 
companies to the growing list of mining operations in the 
Valley. The Winifrede Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany was incorporated on February 16, the Paint Creek 
Coal and Iron Mining and Manufacturing Company was 
incorporated on March 19 by the Edwards and Seymour 
Interests, and on March 21 the Marea Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company and the Kanawha Mining Company 
were incorporated. The Winifrede lands lay on the south 
side of the Kanawha River between Paint Creek and what 
is now Coalburg, and the Marea Company, the name of 
which was changed the following year to the Cannel Coal 
Company of Coal River, held 5,000 acres of land in Boone 
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County between Joe’s Creek and the Big Coal and a second 
tract of 2,300 acres on Manning Creek and Little Coal 
River in Kanawha County.” 

When Virginia turned her attention to the Civil War 
in 1861, coal development on the Kanawha came to a 
standstill. The Mount Carbon mines had closed due to 
transportation difficulties. W. S. Rosecrans who managed 
the operations on Coal River left to win his laurels with 
the northern cause. Edward Kenna had met a tragic death 
in 1856. Colonel Stockton, due to advanced age, had sold 
his coal interest. Many left with the Kanawha Riflemen to 
fight for the South. William H. Edwards remained in 
the Valley. Constant raids by troops from both the North 
and the South made shipment of coal almost impossible. 
Along the Coal River the mines were abandoned and Eng- 
lish and Welsh miners who had been brought in to sup- 
plement the scanty labor supply just prior to the war, were 
left to shift for themselves. 

Following the Civil War, many mines began active 
operations. However, there was a decided shift to owner- 
ship. The pioneers who risked their all in developing coal 
mines along the Valley were either dead or too old to con- 
tinue the struggle. 


2 See Prospectus including map of the Kanawha and Coal River coal lands. New 
Tors: The Cannel Coal Company of Coa) River, Virginia, 1854. 


West Virginians in the 
American Revolution 


Assembled and Edited by ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


The sources of this material are from the files of the Pension Office at Washing- 
ton, from various county records, from notes of patriotic societies, principally the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, Sons of the 
Revolution, and from a large miscellaneous group of published and private sources. 
Corrections and additions to this list will receive the careful attention of the editor. 


WETZEL, JOHN (Captain) 


Born in Switzerland about 1733. Emigrated to America with his 
parents at age of seven and settled in Rockingham County, Virginia. 
Here were born his famous sons: Martin, Lewis, Jacob, George, and 
John. About 1769, he moved to the West and settled on Wheeling 
Creek, nearly fourteen miles above its mouth. He removed his family 
to the Monongahela Valley, perhaps during the Indian outbreak of 
1774, while he was acting as a scout for Lord Dunmore. 

At the close of the French and Indian War, he returned to his home 
on Wheeling Creek, and for some time was captain of a ranger com- 
pany. In 1777, his sons, Lewis and Jacob, were captured by Indians but 
escaped. Martin was taken in April, 1778, and remained with the Shaw- 
Nees two years and four months. Captain Wetzel was killed in 1786 or 
1787 while trapping on Captina Creek. 


WETZEL, LEWIS 


Born in August, 1768, on the South Branch of the Potomac, the son 
of Captain John Wetzel. He accompanied his father’s family to the Ohio 
Valley, and in 1777 or 1778, was captured with his younger brother, Jacob, 
by Wyandot Indians and taken into Ohio. During the night they escaped 
and made their way back home, crossing the Ohio on bits of driftwood. 

In 1782, his brother, George, was killed while hunting. The same sum- 
mer, Lewis saw his companion, Joseph Mills, shot and killed, while he 
only escaped like fate by his fleetness of foot, and his ability to load 
his rifle while running. The next year, Lewis was with John Madison 
when the latter was waylaid and slain by Indians. 

From the time of his captivity, Lewis was a bitter enemy of every 
Indian. Without warning, he killed an Indian near Fort Henry who was 
imitating a turkey’s call. In 1784, he killed an Indian and rescued a cap- 
tive girl. At the treaty of Fort McIntosh in 1785, Wetzel wounded a 
peaceful Indian, and after a similar deed at Marietta in 1789, was ar- 
rested, but no frontier jury would convict him. He continued to hunt 
Indians at every opportunity and remained a border hero for his daring, 
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and his prowess with the rifle and his rare woodcraft. He visited New 
Orleans late in life and died in 1808 near Natchez. 


WETZEL, MARTIN 


Born, December, 1757, in Rockingham County, Virginia, the eldest son 
of Captain John Wetzel. In 1769, he came west with his father’s family, 
and in 1774 served in Dunmore’s War. In 1777, he was at the siege of 
Fort Henry at Wheeling, and aided in burying the dead after Captain 
Forman’s defeat. 

He was captured in April, 1778 or 1779, and adopted into the family 
of Chief Cornstalk. He escaped from a band of Indians on a pretext that 
he was going into Kentucky to steal horses. In 1781, he returned over 
the Wilderness Road to his home near Wheeling. There he married Mary 
Coffle. During the remainder of his life, he was almost constantly en- 
gaged in scouting and took part in twenty-two skirmishes, according to 
border annals, without receiving a wound. 


WHALEY, JAMES 


Before the Wood County, Virginia, court, July 6, 1818, James Whaley, 
aged 68, testified that he had enlisted in Virginia as a private in com- 
pany commanded by Captain Bill of the Thirteenth Virginia Regiment, 
commanded by General G. Davison. He continued in service for three 
years until 1779 when he was discharged at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
but left his discharge in the hands of the paymaster. Took part in the 
battles of Germantown and Brandywine. 


WHARTON, ZACHARIAH 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16586 No. W. 6487 


Born, Orange County, Virginia, March 27, 1760; died in Morgan County, 
Virginia, March 15, 1835. Married to Sarah Young at Orange Courthouse, 
January 8, 1788, by the Rev. Saunders of the Baptist Church. To them 
were born the following children: Nancy, Elizabeth, John, James, Samuel, 
Benjamin, Robert, Nelson, Joseph, William, and three others. 

Wharton enlisted in Spottsylvania County, Virginia, in June, 1781, 
and served as a private under Captain Coleman, Major Hardman, Colonel 
Merriweather, and General Weeden. Took part in campaigns in Virginia. 
He attended his brother, Samuel, who was in a hospital receiving treat- 
ment for wounds. 

Soldier received pension in Morgan County, Virginia, in 1833. His 
widow also sought pension and payment appears to have been made to 
the administrator of her estate after her death, February 14, 1848. Sup- 
porting data was filed in this case by John Young, brother of Sarah 
Wharton, Michael Widmyer, Michael Pentony, Thomas Ogden, and Jacob 
Betholl. 


WHEELER, SAMUEL (Sergeant) 

Service—Md. and Va. Va. No. 12526 No. S. 6364 
Born on the Eastern Shore near Cambridge, Maryland, March 4, 1760; 

moved to Louden County, Virginia, in 1780; then to Brooke County, Vir- 
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ginia, in 1792; then to Ohio County Virginia, in what is now Tyler 
County. Enlisted, June 1, 1776, and served as a private and sergeant 
under Captains Burgess and Trammel in the Flying Camp Regiment of 
the Maryland line, under Colonel Griffin and General Bell. Took part in 
the battles of York Island, and White Plains. Received pension in Tyler 
County, in 1834. Supporting data was filed by the Rev. John Ripley, 
Thomas Inghram, and Thomas Weekley. 


WHITE, ALEXANDER (Captain) 

Born in New Jersey in 1746; died in 1814. Enlisted in New Jersey and 
served from 1776 to 1779 as a captain in the Wagonmaster-General’s De- 
partment of the Quartermaster General in the regiment commanded by 
Colonel Jacob West. Married Mary Clifford in New Jersey, January 25, 
1768, and to them were born the following children: William, John, Henry, 
James, George, Nancy, Prudence, Margaret, Joseph, and Robert. The fam- 
ily resided in Hardy County, Virginia, for a time and then moved to 
near Jackson’s Mill, Lewis County, Virginia, Samuel A., a brother of 
Alexander, moved to Ohio in 1797 at the time Alexander moved to Lewis 
County. 


WHITE, JAMES 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 6832 No. S. 38468 

Enlisted in Fauquier County, Virginia, in 1775, and served five years 
as a private in the company of Captain John Ashby in the Third Vir- 
ginia Regiment, commanded by Colonels Mercer and Weedon. Took part 
in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, and the siege and 
capture of Yorktown. 

Pension was granted in Hampshire County, Virginia, in 1819, at which 
time the soldier was 72 years old. He died, July 22, 1832. His wife’s name 
was Elizabeth. In 1820, the family included Nancy, aged 28, Margaret, 
22, Mary, 20, and Parthena, 16. 


WHITE, JOHN (Lieutenant) 

John and William White were among the early settlers of Randolph 
County, Virginia, their settlement dating from 1772 to 1774. They were 
active in early Indian hostilities. John, who held the rank of lieutenant, 
was killed by Indians from ambush in 1778. 


WHITE, JOSEPH 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 11317 No. S. 38469 
Enlisted in Maryland in 1780, and was discharged after three years 
as a private under Captains Revelie, and Thomas Price in the Maryland 
Line under Colonel Adams and General Green. Participated in the siege 
and capture of Yorktown. Granted pension in Harrison County, in 1819, 
at which time he was 64 years old, and his wife, 55. Joseph White, a 
nephew, was 19, and Katy Lee, (no relation) aged 10. 


WHITE, ROBERT (Captain) 


Enlisted as a private in Captain Hugh Stephenson’s company in 1775. 
Made second lieutenant of the Twelfth Virginia, commanded by Colonel 
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James Wood, March 1, 1777; was badly wounded at Short Hills, June 26, 
1777; promoted to first lieutenant, September 1, 1777; regiment was 
designated the Highth Virginia, September 14, 1778. He was again wounded 
in 1778; was promoted captain in 1781, and served until the close of the 
war. 

He married Arabella Baker, daughter of John Baker and Judith Howard 
Wood Baker, of Shepherdstown. From 1793 to 1826 he was known as a 
distinguished jurist. (Check Lieutenant Robert White.) 


WHITE, ROBERT (Lieutenant) 


Born, 1759; died, 1831. Enlisted as a private in Captain Hugh Stephen- 
son’s Company, June 20, 1775, and marched from Morgan’s Spring, Berk- 
eley County, Virginia, to Boston, Massachusetts, to join General Wash- 
ington’s army. Made an ensign the following summer and later on Oc- 
tober 4, 1777, fought as a lieutenant in the Twelfth Virginia Regiment, 
under Major William Darke of Berkeley County. Was wounded in 1778, 
taken prisoner the same year, and exchanged. Later engaged in drilling 
troops near Philadelphia. Owing to bodily infirmities retired from military 
service and was pensioned by Act of Congress of May 15, 1828. (Check 
Captain Robert White.) 


WHITE, SAMUEL 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16448 No. S. 7871 
Born at Havre de Grace, Maryland, December 5, 1756. Resided in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1777, and there enlisted under Captain I. Taylor 
in the Virginia Line under Major Bell and Colonel Gibbons. Served as a 
private at Brandywine, Germantown, and Trenton. Received pension in 
Ohio County, Virginia, in 1833. Supporting data filed by John Church and 
John Parriott. Soldier died, July 4, 1835. 


WHITE, WILLIAM (Captain) 

First mentioned in Kercheval’s History of the Valley of Virginia when 
in 1734 he left Maryland and settled in Shenandoah County. As early as 
1768, he was known as ‘“‘Captain’”’ White, and was led into Upshur County, 
by Samuel Pringle, where he became a guardian of the Buckhannon 
colony. With Colonels William Lowther, Jesse Hughes, and John Cutright, 
he was active at Bush’s Fort on the Buckhannon River, West’s Fort on 
Hacker’s Creek, and Nutter’s Fort at Clarksburg. He was captured by 
the Indians in 1778 but escaped. On March 15, 1782, he was killed by an 
Indian just across the river from the fort at Buckhannon and is buried 
in Heavner Cemetery, Upshur County. He is said to have been killed by 
a Delaware chief whose son White had killed some years before. 


WHITEMAN (WHITMAN), HENRY 
Service—Penn. and Va. Va. No. 6604 No. S. 7881 
Born at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1759, and there enlisted in the 
Revolutionary Army; later he resided in Augusta, Pendleton, and Ran- 
dolph Counties, Virginia. 
First service was in the Pennsylvania militia and later in the Virginia 
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militia. Mentions Captains Lester, Ewell, Anderson, and Colonels Smith, 
Boyd, Dabney, and Generals Ervin, Bull, and Cowatts. Was hired by 
Colonel Andrew Boyd as a substitute for Philip Heckart, a Quaker of 
Augusta County, in 1780. Served three months in the company of Captain 
Thomas Hicklin in 1781. Later substituted for Henry Swadley of Rocking- 
ham County, and was under Captain Houston in Colonel Harrison’s Regi- 
ment at Jamestown; and in the fall of 1781, substituted for George 
Puffinburg of Augusta County. Was present at Cornwallis’ surrender, and 
fought at Brandywine and Germantown. 

Received pension in Randolph County, Virginia, in 1833. Supporting 
data submitted by Thomas O. Williams, Ely Butcher, and George Keller. 


WHITEMAN, MATTHEW 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16901 No. S. 18654 
Born in Augusta County, Virginia, in 1759 or 1762; died in Randolph 
County, Virginia, June 28, 1836. Enlisted in Rockbridge County, Virginia, 
in the spring of 1778, and served upwards of six months under Captains 
Gray and Cunningham, under Major Murray, and General Washington. 
Soldier received pension in Randolph County, Virginia, in 1833. His claim 
was supported by the Rev. Thomas Collett, John Stalnaker, Simeon Har- 
ris, John Bradshaw, and Adam See. 


WHITING, FRANCIS 

Before the Berkeley County, Virginia, court, February 20, 1788, Francis 
Whiting, a wounded officer, presented proof that he had been on the list 
of pensions and that his wounds still justify his retention on the pen- 
sion roll. 


WHITT (WHITE), ROBERT 

Service—Virginia Va. No. 23157 No. S. 7880 
Born in Amelia County, Virginia, 1755, and there enlisted as a private 

under Captain J. Shelby in the regiment of Colonel Montgomery under 

General Clark. He was granted a pension while living in Logan County, 

Virginia, in 1833. 


WICOFF, JOACHIM 
Service—New Jersey Va. No. 2873 No. W. 4401 

Born, November 18, 1749; died, May 18, 1841. Enlisted at White House, 
Huntington County, New Jersey, and served as a private eighteen months 
under Captain Stillwell in the New Jersey militia between 1776 and 
1779. In the spring of 1780, removed from Huntington to Somerset County, 
New Jersey. Married to Hannah Yerks, February 26, 1772, at Six Mile 
Run, New Brunswick, New Jersey. She was born March 15, 1755: died 
October 23, 1844. 

Soldier received pension in Brooke County, Virginia, in 1832. His widow 
was granted pension in 1854 which was sent to Thomas Bambrick, Fair- 
view, Hancock County, Virginia. Supporting data was submitted by 
Thomas Peterson, John Pittenger, Thomas Bambuck (Bambrick), Wil- 
ey Flanagan, and Hugh Pugh. Nancy Moore was mentioned as “ rela- 

ve. 
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WIDMYER, MICHAEL 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12350 No. S. 11857 
Born in Hartford County, Maryland, May 23, 1761. Enlisted in Berk- 
eley County, Virginia, in September, 1780, and served six months as a 
private under Captains Ambrose and Anderson, under Majors Stubblefield, 
Swerington, Lucas and Glenn in the Virginia Line under General Steph- 
ens. Took part in the campaigns in Virginia and in the Carolinas. Re- 
ceived pension in Morgan County, Virginia, in 1833. Supporting data 
submitted by the Rev. M. Rizer, and Mathias Ambrose, a son of Captain 
Ambrose. 


WILLIAMS, DANIEL 


Born in 1753 in Wales, emigrated to America before the Revolution, 
and settled on the western Virginia frontier. There he enlisted in the 
Revolutionary Army. In 1777, he served in Captain West’s company of 
riflemen; in 1778, he was in the Eleventh and Fifteenth Virginia regi- 
ments, and later served in the Seventh Virginia Regiment and in Clark’si 
Expedition. Hig wife, Mary Ann Bolton (Aldridge) was born in London. 
She had one child, Chloe, who died in 1841, leaving no children. 


WILLIAMS, GABRIEL (Sergeant) 
Service—Maryland Va. No. 5220 No. W. 9896 

Served in 1776 in the Flying Camp. Enlisted February 6, 1780, in the 
Seventh Maryland Regiment, under Captain Mason, Colonel Gumley, and 
General Smallwood and served three years as a sergeant. Took part in 
the battle of Long Island, Monmouth, Camden, Eutaw Springs and Cow- 
pens. Sold his pay and discharge to Major Bailey for fifteen pounds in 
gold. 

Married June 22, 1784 by the Rev. M. Powell to Margaret (Williams). 
Their children were: Clark, December 3, 1784; Abigail, December 10, 
1786; Elizabeth, September 9, 1788; Ruth, December 15, 1790; John, De- 
cember 6, 1792; Gabriel, December 21, 1795; Mark, January 18, 1797; 
Syntha, March 9, 1799; Margaret, November 10, 1801; Otha, November 4, 
1803; and an unnamed child, July 8, 1808. Soldier received pension in 
Monongalia County, Virginia, 1819, aged 63; died November 20, 1827. His 
widow, aged 59 in 1820, received pension in 1840 or 1846, either in 
Monongalia County, Virginia, or in Indiana. 


WILLIAMS, HENRY 
Service—Continental N. J. Va. No. 12783 No. W. 18353 
Born, Essex County, New Jersey, February 14, 1762. Enlisted in Feb- 
ruary 1776, under Captains Britton and Holmes in the Second Jersey 
Regiment, commanded by Colonels Spencer and Summins and General 
Conway. Took part in the battles of Flatbush, Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth. His original discharge, signed by General Washington, 
was given to Dr. Isaac Smith, Inspector of Invalids, at Trenton, New 
Jersey, in 1785, who issued following statement: “I have inspected Henry 
Williams, who has service in the Second Jersey Regiment, as a private, 
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and was disabled by a wound. He is allowed the sum of five dollars per 
month from May 3, 1785.” 

Soldier was married, December 26, 1786, to Sarah Fairchild. She was 
born March 17, 1768; died, October 15, 1839. Their children were as fol- 
lows: Samuel, December 14, 1787; Joseph, February 2, 1790; Lewis, July 26, 
1792; Sarah (Culp), September 14, 1796; Mary (Bennett), September 14, 
1796; Foster, December 14, 1800; Phoebe (Summers), June 25, 1803; 
Rhoda, (Kioner), February 11, 1807. 

Soldier received increase in invalid’s pension in 1831 in Monongalia 
County, Virginia, and in 1833. His widow was also allowed pension which 
was paid to her heirs who were represented by Lewis Williams, a son. 


WILLIAMS, ISAAC 

Isaac Williams was born at Chester, Pennsylvania in 1737. At eighteen, 
he enlisted in the Braddock campaign as a ranger and spy. In 1758 and 
to 1767 he hunted on the Missouri River. In 1768, he led his parents from 
Winchester to Buffalo Creek, now Brooke County, near West Liberty. 
He accompanied the Zanes in explorations around Wheeling, Zanesville, 
and elsewhere. In 1774, he accompanied Lord Dunmore on the expedition 
against the Shawnees and was present at the treaty negotiations in Ohio. 
He is accepted as having had Revolutionary War service also. In 1787, 
he settled at Williamstown, Wood County, on land preempted in 1770 by 
Joseph Tomlinson and his children, Joseph, Samuel, and Rebecca, who 
had married Williams. Williams died, September 25, 1820. 


WILLIAMS, JEREMIAH 
Service—Pennsylvania Va. No. 12525 No. W. 2710 and B. L. Wt. 29020 


Born in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, February 14, 1761; died 
February 6, 1845 in Tyler, now Marshall County, Virginia, and is buried 
in the Williams Cemetery near New Martinsville. He was the son of 
Lewis Williams and his mother was probably Eleanor Shelby. 


He enlisted in June, 1778, under Captain John McFarland in the Penn- 
sylvania Line under Major Springer, Colonel John Evans, and General 
McIntosh and took a leading part in the defense of the western settle- 
ments. He took part in General McIntosh’s expedition against the In- 
dians and helped build Fort McIntosh. He also served under General 
George Rogers Clark. In March, 1780 or 1781, he served as an Indian 
spy under Lieutenant James Marshall. In the spring of 1782, he served 
as a private under Captain John Huston. In later years, he served under 
David Shepherd, lieutenant of Ohio County, as a spy between Fort Henry 
Wheeling, and Fort Harmar, Marietta, Ohio. 


He was one of the first permanent settlers in what is now Wetzel 
County, West Virginia, in 1791 purchasing the farm of Adam Rowe, who 
was driven out by Indians. On June 7, 1798, he was married to Mary Ewart 
by the Rev. Joseph Doddridge. Soldier received pension in 1844. His 
widow received pension and also received bounty land warrant for 160 
acres. Supporting data is filed in this case by the Rev. J. Ripley; William 
Wells; Ann Ankrom (nee Ewart), sister to Mary Williams; Fravieby Col- 
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lins; Sampson Thistle. Their children were Lewis, Frances, Mary Jere- 
miah, Jr., Elizabeth, Francis, Eleanor, Harrison, Shelby, Ann, Evan, May, 
and Rachel. 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT 

Service—Virginia Va. No. 1040 No. S, 413855 
Enlisted in Hampshire County, Virginia, in the spring of 1779, and 

Served as a private under Captain Andrew Wallace in the Third Virginia 

Regiment. Continental Establishment, under Colonels Hite and Blueford. 

Was wounded in the battle of Blueford’s Defeat. Received pension while 

living in Hampshire County, Virginia, in 1818. 


Book Reviews 


SPIN A SILVER DOLLAR. By Alberta Hannum. (New York: The Viking 
Press. c1944, Pp. 173. $3.75.) 


Sallie and Bill Lippincott, young and worldly Easterners, did something 
about the urge that lies close to the heart of all city-bred humanity— 
namely, to flee the maddening crowd and change the humdrum in- 
sipidity of their daily existence into an adventure both romantic and 
daring. They settled down in the Navaho Indian Reservation in northern 
Arizona taking charge of the old trading post at Wide Ruins. Here they 
found a “wildly colorful world in which a pristine life went on essen- 
tially as it had from its beginning, remarkably untouched by change.” 

Here, too, they found Little No-Shirt, otherwise known as Jimmy 
Toddy, a shy Navaho boy of eight who, taking “his color and pattern 
from things of the earth,” recorded pictorially “the animals he knew 
on his desert.” During the four years of their stay at Wide Ruins, the 
Lippincotts encouraged this child of the primitive to develop his talent, 
always in his own way; for they realized that back of the boy’s great 
genius were hundreds of years of Navaho wisdom and culture—a wisdom 
and culture born of the desert, unlike that of the white man, and, there- 
fore, must of necessity be interpreted in the light of its own growth. 

In his unknowingly but unerringly reaching back to the ways of his 
fathers, little Jimmy Toddy’s primitive drawings went straight to the 
core of things, and consequently, can be classified as real art. Each 
illustration in the book is Jimmy’s expression of a deep personal ex- 
perience. Out of his silent grief upon the death of his beloved pony 
“Sliver,” came a whole page of horses—‘All the horses and all the young- 
ness in the world were in it,” wrote the author. 

This is not a child’s book. True, it is the story of an eight year old 
boy; but it is also a clear cut portrait of the Navaho, his way of life 
and thinking, a way the Lippincotts found full of both wisdom and 
beauty. It is a book to be read by all who would experience the “wild, 
deep, free feel of the Southwest,” and who would know the wisdom and 
tolerance of a people whose every chant ends with the words: “It is 
finished in beauty.” 

Alberta Hannum, the author, is a native of Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia. It was while visiting the Lippincotts at Wide Ruins that she got 
the material for her story, Spin a Silver Dollar. Little No-Shirt was first 
introduced in Collier's, but her public demanded more about the boy who 
painted his desert animals so realistically. Mrs. Hannum then gave them 
Spin a Silver Dollar, She is the author of many magazine stories and 
three novels, Thursday April, The Hills Step Lightly and the Gods and 
One. One of her best works is her chapter entitled, “The Mountain People,” 
in the American folklore anthology, The Great Smokies and the Blue 
Ridge. 


Beckley, West Virginia Mrs. Clay S. Crouse 


Recent Accessions to the State 
Department of Archives 
and History 


INDEX: ROLLS or Honor 1n LingeAGE Books, Vols. 121-160. D. A. R. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Judd & Detweiler, Inc., 1940.) 


On Second THouGHT. By James Gray. (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1946.) 


List oF Swiss EMIGRANTS IN 18TH CENTURY TO AMERICAN COLONIES, Vol. 
I. By Albert B. Faust. (Washington, D. C.: National Genealogical So- 
ciety, 1920.) 


List oF Swiss EMIGRANTS IN 18TH CENTURY TO AMERICAN COLONIES, Vol. 
II., By Faust & Brumbaugh. (Washington, D. C.: National Genealogical 
Society, 1923.) 


First Census oF KrentTuUCKY. By Heinemann & Brumbaugh. (Washing- 
ton: The Authors, 1938.) : 


REVOLUTIONARY ReEcorDS OF MAryLANnpD, Vol. I. By G. M. Brumbaugh. 
(Washington, D. C.: Rufus Darby Printing Company, 1924.) Gift by the 
author. 


THE East WINDOW IN First METHODIST CHURCH. By Harvey W. Harmer. 
(Clarksburg, West Virginia: 1946.) 


History or CLARKSBURG LIBRARY. By Lawrence R. Lynch. (Clarksburg, 
West Virginia: 1946.) 


THE CLEARER View. By Lena Hall Day (West Virginia author). (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrence & Company, 1945.) 


RaneGerR Mossy. By Virgil Carrington Jones. (Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina Press, 1944.) 


VirGin1A CoLoNIAL ABSTRACTS-YoRK County, No. 25; Kine & QUEEN 
County, No. 26. By Beverley Fleet. (Richmond: 1945, 1946.) : 


BELLE Boyp, CONFEDERATE Spy. By Louis A. Segarid, (Richmond: Dietz 
Press, 1945.) 


Our Herors, By Knight Burns Wees. (Elkins, West Virginia: Clarks 
Letter Service, 1945.) Gift by author. 


. A History oF THE Town oF BatH (Berkeley Springs, W. Va.,). By 
Sallie C. Horn. Gift by author. 


‘a 
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History oF BERKELEY SPRINGS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. By Sallie C. Horn. 
(Berkeley Springs Presbyterian Church, 1944.) Gift by author. 


THe War WitH Mexico. Vols. I-Il. By Justin H. Smith. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1919.) 


BACKTRACKING IN BARBOUR County (a narrative of the last Alabama 
Frontier.) By Anne Kendrick Walker. (Richmond: Dietz Press 1941.) 


HISTORICAL REGISTER OF VIRGINIANS IN THE REVOLUTION, SOLDIERS, SAIL- 
ors, MARINES, 1775-1783. By John H. Gwathmey. (Richmond: Dietz Press, 
1938.) 

Tur OLD AND THE QuAINT IN Virginia. By Georgia Dickinson. (Rich- 
mond: Dietz Press, 1939.) 


History or Louisa County, VirGINtA. By Malcolm H. Harris, M.D. 
(Richmond: Dietz Press, 1936.) 


CATALOGUE OF TOPOGRAPHIC AND GEOLOGIC Maps OF VIRGINIA. By Joseph 
K. Roberts and Robert O. Bloomer. (Richmond: Dietz Press, 1939.) 


A VIEW OF THE Hoty Lanp. By George Thompson and Others. (Wheeling, 
West Virginia: John B. Wolff, 1850.) West Virginia Imprint. 


THE Circuit Riper DIsMouNTs (a social history of Southern Methodism, 
1865-1900). By Hunter Dickinson Farish. (Richmond: Dietz Press, 1938.) 


AMERICAN IMPRINTS INVENTORY, 1791-1830. By W. P. A. Administration. 
(Chicago: W. P. A., 1940.) 


NATIONAL SocieTy OF Sons & DAUGHTERS OF THE PILGRIMS “LINEAGES OF 
Members.” (Philadelphia: Society, 1929.) Gift by State Commander. 


“MEMORIES” GENEALOGY, II-III. By Ross J. Tennant. (Pentress, West 
Virginia: The Author, 1945-1946.) 


THe Ranpotrpus. By H. J. Eckenrode. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1946.) 

History or PHARMACY. By Kremers & Urdang. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1946.) Gift by Roy Bird Cook. 


ANNALS OF THE West. By James H. Perkins. (St. Louis: James R. 
Albach, 1857.) 


Historic RoMNey, 1762-1937. By Federal Writers Project of West Vir- 
ginia, (Romney: Town Council, 1937.) 


THE JAMes, From IRoN Gate TO THE SEA, By Blair Niles. (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1945.) 


Tue Kentucky. By John A. Spelman III. (Columbus: F. J. Heer, 1904.) 


A History or RockingHamM County, Virainta. By John W. Wayland. 
(Dayton, Virginia: Ruebush-Elkins, 1912.) 


ABSTRACTS OF WILLS OF WASHINGTON CouNTY, OHI0, 1788-1850. By 
Genevieve and Mary Potts. (Columbus, Ohio.) 


State History as Featured 
by the Press 


MAGAZINES: 


Uprer OHIO VALLEY PIONEER (March, 1946), Norsemen in the Upper 
Ohio Valley (?); (June, 1946), Pioneers of New Martinsville; (September, 
1946), Historical Value of Land Surveys, by A. L. Moredock. 


THE WILLIAM AND Mary QuartTerRLy (October, 1946), Crown Versus 
Council in the Virginia Land Policy, by Manning C. Voorhis. 


THE VIRGINIA MaGazINE oF HISTORY AND BioGRrapHy (October, 1946), 
Virginia—The Founder of States, by Louis Addison Dent. 


THE NortH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW (July, 1946), Theodore Roose- 
velt and the South in 1912, by Arthur S. Link. 


THE JOURNAL OF Necro History (October 1946), Confederate Slave Im- 
Pressment Legislation, 1861-1865, by Bernard H. Nelson; American Slave 
Discontent in Records of the High Court, by Marion J. Russell. 


NEA JourNnAL (November, 1946), Boys State, by M. R. Dodd. 


WEST VieGInIA Review (September, 1946), The Old Field School, by 
Daisy Sherman Halterman; Stephen Benton Elkins, by Frank Ball; 
(October, 1946), The Death of Colonel Croghan (a forgotten episode of 
the Civil War in West Virginia), by Forrest Hull. 


NEWSPAPERS: 


_ THe CHarteston Damy Mam, USS “West Virginia’s’ Battle Flag 
Presented to State, October 29; West Virginia Historical Society Holds 
Annual Meeting—Projects Proposed, November 23; Charleston, 1904! 
Recognize Pictures? December 8. 


CHARLESTON GAZETTE, Library of Congress Explodes Legend of Gettys- 
burg Address, November 16; This is Clendenin, November 17; This is 
St. Albans, December 8. 


CuarRKsBuRG News, Historian Proves There Were Injuns—W. F. Horn, 
Author of Horn Papers, Refutes C. Hale Sipe’s Criticism of Indian Attack 
at Flat Top Battle, August 29. 


Tue BUCKHANNON REeEcorD, American Magazine Tells of Wesleyan, No- 
vember 1. 


ParKersBurG News, Perry Nicely at 90 Recalls Assassination of Lincoln, 
October 27. 
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Tue Grarton News, Planned State Park at Tygart Lake Will Make 
Grafton Recreation Center, by Charles W. T. Lockard, November 15. 


THe Leaver (Hinton), Local Chamber of Commerce Adopts Long Range 
Program for Improvement and Development of City and Community, 
November 14. 


Tue Martinspura News, Pikeside Settlement, July 5; Story of Old 
Sycamore (Red Elm) on Burke Street, July 12; Martinsburg Congress- 
men: Stephenson, Faulkner, Hoge, Bowers, August 2; Berkeley Prison 
Bounds in Early Colonial Days, August 23; Daniel Burkhart, Early Pioneer 
of Martinsburg August 30; David H. Strother Sketch, September 13; 
Death of Charles Lee; Kearfott Map of Berkeley, 1847, September 27; 
Early Settlers, Churches and Burials, October 4, 11; First Telegraph Line 
From Harpers Ferry to Martinsburg (1848), October 25; Alerander White, 
Berkeley County Congressman, Originated Idea of Potomac Canal, No- 
vember 1; Martinsburg’s First Jail, November 8; Myths About General 
Horatio Gates and Daniel Morgan; Ann Stephen, Daughter of General 
Adam Stephen, Founder of Martinsburg, November 15; Magnus Tate 
Family November 22. (All from Know Your MaArtTiInspurG, a column 
by F. B. Voegele.) 


Tue ReaisterR (Shepherdstown), History of Navy Day, October 24; 
Early Methodism in, Our Country, by George B. Polk, November 7. 


THE JEFFERSON REPUBLICAN (Ranson), Memories of Lincoln Live in Old 
(Harpers) Ferry Home, by Mariana Ross, October 6; First Carriers 
Honored on 50th Anniversary of Rural Free Delivery, October 6; Bethany 
College Gpens 106th Year, by Peter C. Boyd, October 13; Horn Papers Prove 
Indians Existed in Northern West Virginia, by E. E. Meredith, October 
13; Grafton’s Life of Adventure and Action Pioneered Baltimore and 
Ohio to West, by G. A. Compton, October 13; Cheat River Named for 
Frenchman, Not “Deceptive Waters” Tradition, by E. E. Meredith, Oc- 
tober 27; Walking Back from New Orleans Was Hike Made in Early 
Days by E. E. Meredith, November 10; Northwest Turnpike Greatest 
Road of its Time—Now U. 8S. Route 50, by E. E. Meredith, November 17; 
Rev. Joseph Bedford (of Montrose, Randolph County) Now 96; Only 
Methodist Minister Nominated for Governor (1904), November 24; Glass 


Manufacture in Wheeling District Dates Back 125 Years, by Peter C. 
Boyd, December 1. 


WHEELING INTELLIGENCER, Daughters of 1812 in State Meeting, October 
11; Dwight E. Stevenson Has New Historical Book: “Walter Scott, Voice 
of the Golden Oracle,’ November 15. 


WHEELING News-Reoister, Historical Paper “Upper Ohio Valley Pio- 


neer,” (edited and published by Delf Norona) Relates Dispute Over 
Tyler Seat, October 22. 


Mason County News (Point Pleasant), Town of Clifton and Paper 
Published There 63 Years Ago Recalled; Town Was Wiped Out by Fire 
in ’98, by J. L. Stewart, September 5. 
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PuHmirr1 REPUBLICAN, Memorial Plaque Erected by D. A. R. Dedicated 
Thursday—Impressive Ceremonies Honor 68 Barbour Countains Who 
Died in World War II, September 26; Inauguration of Rural Free Delivery 
Service Celebrated in Charles Town, October 3; State Regent Presents 
D. A. R. Charter, October 31; Judge Robinson is Re-elected President of 
Historical Society, November 14. 


STaTE SENTINEL (Fayetteville), The Tully-Deitz Trees, July 10; The 
Deitz Clan, July 18; The White, Koontz, Legg, Ramsey Lines, September 
16; The Crist Family, October 16; The Ramsey Family, November 20 
(from PIONEER SETTLERS—Bits Of History About Those Who Blazed The 
Trails In Fayette County, a column by J. W. Campbell); Early Mining in 
the Fayette Coal Fields, by J. Haynes Miller, November 20. 


FAIRMONT TIMES, Leading Historians Plan to Appraise “Horn Papers,” 
by E. E. Meredith, September 27; Martsoff’s History of Perry County, 
Ohio, Includes Life of Stephen Benton Elkins (in column Do You Rer- 
MEMBER, by E. E. Meredith), October 1; Judge [Ira Robinson] Suggests 
Ambler, Dr. Cook Study “Horn,” October 1; Jacob Horn and John Harat- 
man, Explorers in Tygart Valley (in Do You RreMempeR), October 8; 
Walking From New Orleans, Hike Made in Early Days—Historians Assert 
That Crews of Flatboats Made Return Trip From Mouth of Mississippi 
Afoot, by E. E. Meredith, October 28; Old Northwestern Turnpike Must 
Have Been Busier Than U. 8S. Route 50 on Busy Day, by E. E. Meredith, 
November 7; Indian Battle Great Factor in Revolution—Dr. Ambler 
Argues Battle of Pt. Pleasant More than Mere “First,” November 12. 


lox 


Historical Notes 


The battle flag of the gallant U. S. S. West Vircini, 
veteran of the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor and Pacific 
fighting, was presented to the State of West Virginia at 
the Charleston Navy Day Celebration, October 28th. The 
presentation was made by Vice-Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
surgeon-general of the Navy and for ten years personal 
physician to the late President Roosevelt. It was accepted 
for the State by Governor Clarence W. Meadows. Among 
those witnessing the ceremony was Dr. F. A. Sines of 
Charleston, who served aboard the West Vircinia. The 
historic flag will be placed on exhibit in the State Museum 
when a suitable display case is provided. 


Mr. Delf Norona, court reporter of Moundsville, was 
elected president of the West Virginia Historical Society 
for the year 1947 at the annual meeting in Charleston, 
November 23rd. Officers who will serve with Mr. Norona 
are: Dr. O. D. Lambert, Morgantown, vice-president; Mr. 
Ross B. Johnston, Charleston, treasurer; Mr. W. H. Ma- 
ginnis, Charleston, executive secretary. The six second vice- 
presidents continue in office: Miss Virginia Ebeling, 
Wheeling; Dr. A. D. Kenamond, Shepardstown; Dr. John 
Matheny, Montgomery; Dr. E. C. Hedrick, Huntington; 
Mrs. D. E. French, Bluefield; Dr. Roy Bird Cook, 
Charleston. 


Professor Dwight E. Stevenson, head of the Department 
of Religion and Philosophy, Bethany College, has written 
a 200-page life story of the American pioneer, Walter 
Scott, one of the four great leaders who created the Disciples 
of Christ or Christian Church. The title of Dr. Stevenson’s 
book is Walter Scott, Voice of the Golden Oracle. The 
book is published by the Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mis- 


sour. 
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Upper Ohio Valley Pioneer, edited and published quar- 
terly by Mr. Delf Norona of Moundsville, West Virginia, 
is a worthy addition to the growing number of historical 
publications. Devoted to an interpretation of regional his- 
tory the quarterly is sponsored by the Upper Ohio Valley 
Historical Federation, the Marshall County Historical So- 
ciety, the Marion County Historical Society, and the Mon- 
ongalia County Historical Society (West Virginia So- 
cieties) ; the Green County (Penna.) Historical Society, 
and the Washington ( Penna.) Historical Society; and the 
Belmont County (Ohio) Historical Society. The publica- 
tion is now in its third quarter. Articles of interest ap- 
pearing thus far include ‘Norsemen in the Upper Ohio 
Valley” (No. 1); “Pioneers of New Martinsville’ (No. 
2); and “Historical Value of Land Surveys’ (No. 3). 
Among its many suggestions to arouse interest in the pres- 
ervation of historic materials are the following, from the 
September issue: 


A systematic collection of either microfilm or photostatic 
copies of West Virginia, this to include newspapers, broad- 
sides, rare books, maps, and manuscript material not already 
in the Department of Archives or the West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 


A master-card index, not just a bibliography, but a detailed 
personal name and topical index of all books and periodicals 
dealing with the state. Such an index could well be made in 
duplicate, one set for the Department and the other for the 
University. Such an index, of course, would constantly be 
added to, as new materials are published. 

The protection and preservation of manuscript archives of 
the state, much of which we know is in a deplorable state of 
decay and lack of care, particularly county records stored in 
local courthouses in the custody of individuals who in most 
cases have little conception or realization of their priceless 
historical value. 


The publication of a Historical Collection of West Virginia, 
similar to the excellent work done by, so many other states. 
Incident thereto, moneys received from the sale of such pub- 
lications should be returned to the publication fund and not 
to the general State Fund, so that in course of time it will 
be practically self-sustaining. 
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In discussing the need of trained workers and the possi- 
bility of securing adequate appropriations from the state, 
Mr. Norona asks the question: “Is it too much to ask for 
$50,000 at our next legislature?” 


Contributors 


ANN HENSHAW GARDINER, a native of Berkeley County, West Virginia, 
graduated from Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia. Before 
entering the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, she taught in the 
public school in Bunker Hill, West Virginia. She received her B.Sc. 
degree from Columbia University in 1923, and in 1927, her M.S. degree 
from the Kansas State Agricultural College, at Manhatten, Kansas. 

During World War I, she served in France with Base Hospital No. 6 
(Mass. Gen. Unit) from 1917-1919. She is active in the nursing profession 
serving in the educational field as Director of Education in schools of 
nursing, among them being Baylor University, Dallas, Texas; Leland 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California; and Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. At present she is the First Vice-President of the West Vir- 
ginia State Nurses Association and a member of the State Board of Nurse 
Examiners. 

Miss Gardiner descends from some of the oldest families living in 
Berkeley County. Some of the original family land was granted by the 
Crown and from Lord Fairfax, the earliest deed being 1737. 

She is the co-author of several scientific texts, and with her mother has 
written a history of Berkeley County, entitled, Chronicles of Old Berkeley. 


Dr. Henry T. McDonatp is President Emeritus of Storer College. He 
was retired in 1943 as President of that institution, after forty-five years 
of service. He has been active in local and state public affairs. He was 
one of two directors from Jefferson County in the Shenandoah Valley 
Inc., which secured the Shenandoah National Park. He is President of 
the Jefferson County Council on Public Assistance; member of the 
Runseyan Society; charter member and long-time Secretary of the Jef- 
ferson County Historical Society; member of the West Virginia Historical 
Society; member of the Society of Mayflower Descendants; member of the 
Institute of American Genealogy; member of several family associations. 
He is Chairman of the Committee on the Harpers Ferry National Monu- 
ment, a project about which he writes in this issue. 


Pui M. Contey, prominent West Virginia historian and author. For 
biographical sketch, see Volume I, p. 82. 


Mrs. Cuay S. Crouse, for biographical sketch, see Volume II, p. 322. 


Ross B. Jounston is Executive Secretary of the West Virginia Society 
of Professional Engineers and editor of the West Virginia Engineer, the 
Society’s publication. He is the editor of the series concerning “West 
Virginians in the American Revolution,” which has been running in this 
publication since 1939. He was director of the Historic and Scenic Marker 
Commission which prepared the inscriptions on the several hundred 
markers which have been erected on West Virginia highways to mark the 
State’s outstanding places of interest. 
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Wu. H. Daniet, a practicing attorney, Huntington, West Virginia. 
Born in Tazewell County, Virginia. Educated in private schools, Emory 
and Henry College and University of Virginia. Member Cabell County, 
West Virginia, and American Bar Associations. A Mason, member Delta 
Chi Legal Fraternity, is now State President of the West Virginia Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, and a member of the Advisory 
Board of the National Society Sons of the American Revolution. Avocation: 
genealogical and historical research. Is collecting data on Daniel and 
allied families of Virginia and North Carolina, including Anderson, Blev- 
ins, Cox, Doughton, Hash, McKarachan, McPaven Moss, Osborne, Phipps, 
Reeves, Stamper, West and Woodson, which he expects to publish soon. 
Married Ivey Smith of Southampton County, Virginia. There are four 
children. 


Communications 


November 8, 
1946 


Mrs. Roy Bird Cook, 
Managing Bditor, 

W. Va. History, A Quarterly 
Magazine, State Department 
of Archives and History, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Mrs. Cook: 


I desire to offer a correction to the biographical sketch of contributors, 
Vol. VIII, October, 1946, page 139. I have not taught at West Virginia 
Institute of Technology since 1942. It was during that year that I entered 
the U. S. Navy. I had twenty-six consecutive months duty in the Pacific, 
nineteen months of which I was attached to the staff of Admiral William 
F. Halsey. On October 1, 1945, I was placed upon inactive duty status 
with the rank of Lieutenant Commander. I am now on the faculty of 
Marshall College as Associate Professor of History. Once before I had an 
article in the Quarterly. This was in Volume I, Number 4, July, 1940, 
page 308. 


Thank you very much for publishing “The Life of Dr. Israel Charles 
Whites” in the last issue of the West Virginia History. I also appreciated 
your courtesy in forwarding the complimentary copies of the magazine. 
I am gratified that my research of ten years ago is of interest to others. 
I must candidly admit however, that it is a subject which deserves more 
comprehensive research than I was, at that time, able to give to it. 
The historical profession is deeply indebted to West Virginia History. 
A Quarterly Magazine, for perpetuating and rekindling this spirit of 
research. 


Sincerely, 
Lloyd L. Brown 
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Apt. B, 717 Mahantonga St. 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
November 9, 1946 


Miss Cecile R. Goodall, Editor 
West Virginia History 

Dept. of Archives and History 
State Capitol 

Charleston, West Virginia 


Dear Miss Goodall: 


I am writing to ask if it is possible to have a short item in a forthcoming 
issue of West Virginia History to call attention to an error which I made 
in my article “Two Famous Springs of Eastern West Virginia”. This 
article was published in Number 2, Volume VI, January 1945. The error 
is be found on page 198 and reads as follows: 


“Strother’s daughter, Emily, by his first wife, 
Emily Randolph, (should be: Ann Doyne Wolfe), 
married Brisbane Walker .. .” 


David Hunter Strother (“Porte Crayon’) never married an Emily 
Randolph. His daughter Emily was by his first wife Ann Doyne Wolfe. 
His second wife was Mary Elliott Hunter of Charlestown, W. Va. 


I made this error because I unwittingly accepted information from a 
resident of Berkeley Springs who claimed that she had known the first 
Mrs. Strother. I regret that this happened, and I hope that you will accept 
my apologies. 


Sincerely yours, 
Thomas Marshall Hunter 


* Mary Selden Kennedy, The Seldens of Virginia and Allied Families, pp. 139, 141, 148, 


